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Hour to make BANANA 


14 squares unsweetened chocolate 
2 cups milk 
%, cup sugar 
5 tablespoons flour 
VY, teaspoon salt 


USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS... 


Add chocolate to milk in top of double 
boiler. Heat over rapidly boiling water 
until chocolate is melted. Beat with 
rotary egg beater until blended. Com- 
, flour and salt. Stir slowly 
into chocolate mixture. Co i 
well thickened, stirring consta 
Cook 10 minutes longer, stirring Oc- 
casionally. Stir small amount of hot 
mixture into egg yolks; then pour back 


Be sure the filling is thoroughly 
commercial Chocolate Pudding 


IMPORTANT: 


2 oy 
SL 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 


2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
1 tablespoon butter 
Vo teaspoon vanilla extract 
3 ripe bananas 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


. YELLOW PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN 


into remaining hot mixture while beat- 
ing vigorously . Cook 1 minute longer. 
Remove from heat and add butter 
and vanilla. Cool. Cover bottom of 
pie shell with small amount of cooled 
filling. Peel bananas and slice into pie 
shell. Cover immediately withremain- 
ing filling ‘Topwith meringue or sweet- 
ened whipped cream. akes 1 pie. 


cool before pouring it over the bananas. Packaged 


may be used as filling for this pie. 


Student's Gu a 
M ane 


Frick P 














News Notes 





SURVEY by the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics in Richmond, 

Virginia, shows that 4 per cent 
of the housewives interviewed had an 
adequate knowledge of modern nutri- 
tion, fewer than half had some knowl- 
edge of it and about half had little or 
no nutrition information. Lack of 
adequate nutrition information did not 
mean that housewives served inadequate 
diets to their families. About half the 
women provided at least the minimum 
number of servings suggested for each 
group—mostly those who had adequate 
information or some knowledge of nu- 
trition. About 3 out of 4 said they 
would like additional information. 
They were more interested in new 
dishes and new recipes than in nutri- 
tion as such. Housewives suggested that 
the two best ways to get women to use 
nutrition information would be to point 
out (1) that the foods they should eat 
are better for health and growth of 
their children, and (2) that their fami- 
lies are likely to have more energy and 
live longer if they eat the foods they 


should. These findings are reported in 
the pamphlet Homemaker’s Acceptance 
of Nutrition Information in an Urban 
Community. 


Professional Men Preferred 

College girls’ choice in husbands fol- 
lows the old verse, “Doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, chief,” if the one thousand 
women students recently interviewed at 
Washington State College are typical. 
The girls rated professional men as first 
choice and business men as_ second. 
Among farm girls, farmers, not busi- 
ness men, were given second place. 

The study did not indicate that col- 
lege made girls prejudiced against be- 
coming farm wives. It showed rather 
that the better educated a farm girl’s 
parents were, the more willing she was 
to marry a farmer. The students said 
they would be glad to live on a farm 
if they could have the same _ con- 
veniences, income and cultural advan- 
tages as in town. 

The survey was undertaken by the 

(Concluded on page 755) 


Home Economists in Training 


HAT familiar question, voiced by 

college seniors who have set their 
sights on combining home economics 
with business—“How can I get prac- 
tical training?”’—has not fallen on deaf 
ears. The Westinghouse Home _ Eco- 
nomics Institute at Mansfield, Ohio, has 
initiated a year-long, practical post- 
graduate course for college trained 
home economists. 

Originated by Mrs. Julia Kiene, the 
Institute’s Director, the course is de- 
signed to prepare home economics 
graduates for positions with utilities, 
department stores and such other busi- 
nesses as have continuing need for 
home economists. It is patterned after 
the company’s regular student training 
course for men entering the appliance 
field. 

Under the Westinghouse program— 
now in its second year—a junior home 
economist’s initiation begins with a 
tour of the manufacturing line. This 
introduction to the preciseness of pro- 
duction prepares her for apprentice- 
ship in the Institute test kitchen where 
the standard of performance is as exact- 
ing as at the manufacturing level. 

Immediately following her debut in 
the test kitchen, she is shown the West- 
inghouse time and motion studies on 
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a simple task and the reasons for them 
are explained to her. The student is 
taught that the mechanics of preparing 
food or clothing for tests must follow 
a definite and identical routine. Also 
instilled in the trainee is a healthy. re- 
spect for the role of full and accurate 
reports. To give the future home econ- 
omist a broad business outlook, she 
joins the men’s student-training course 
for thorough grounding in product 
training, advertising sales promotion, 
and sales training. 

After three months, the trainee is as- 
signed a job in the test kitchen. Now 
her schedule includes attending demon- 
strations by senior staff members. Be- 
fore the year’s work is over, she too 
will be expected to stage a top flight 
demonstration. At the year’s end, the 
junior home economist also makes a 
written report. 

One junior home economist wrote: 
“I developed self-confidence because I 
was given responsibility; I developed a 
respect for accuracy; found out how to 
relax in my work and get better results; 
discovered that in my chosen career I 
would not only be working with other 
home economists, but also with engi- 
neers and other company executives who 
are vitally interested in the work; found 


Dates to Remember 


November 29-Dec. 4— American Voca- 
tional Association Convention Mil- 
waukee 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 2027—American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

February 22—\Vashington’s Birthday 

March 2—Beginzing of Lent 

March 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 

April 17—Easter Sundiy 

June 28-July 1—Fortietin avts-:ai conven- 
tion of American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco 


Julia Kiene, head of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute, directs a 
student in some test work. Already one 
junior h ec ist has been placed; 
a second will remain at the Institute 





out that patience is a large part of 
success; found an appreciation of both 
the Ohio State University and_ the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation that 
they would let me—a student—see the 
wide scope of home economics develop- 
ment and let me have a small part 
in it.” 
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STANDA 
RD COOKIE PROCEDURE 
S 





O Kas (Fourth of a series) . 


ore ee 
miscellaneous Type Cookies 
Baking Steps 
1. Beat eggs and sugat 3, Melt shortening» together 
until thick and with chocolate- ool 
jemon-colored and add to mixture 
2. Add sifted dry 4. Add nutmeats 20 
ingredients flavoring 
Application: CHRISTMAS BROWNIES 
O 2 eggs 1 pkg- Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Wp C; sugar Chocolate Morsels, melted 
Wp C. sifted flout 1, C- shortening 
1p tSPp- paking powder 1¢. chopped nuts (optional) 
1, tsp: salt 1 tsp- vanilla 
Bake at: 375°F. Time: 25 Min. Yield: 16 squares 
When cool, cut into squares (2" x 2"). 
Variations: 
Decorate some of the Brownies by $ rinkling slivered 
almonds, chopped nut> plain of tinted coconut, oF top- 
or half 4 walnut into 


fruit, 


Or press candied cherries, 


each square: 
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THE GRE 
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NESTLE’S Chocolate a os Bip i | 

York 13, N. Y., or ee. ag - mn 
use coupon i te = i ae 
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Quick-Frozen Poultry is Carefully Selected—comes only from 
areas where the best “‘meat breeds’ are grown, are specially fed to 
produce peak flavor. In Armour plants picking is done by dipping 
birds in wax, then peeling off wax and feathers all at once. Each bird 
is checked for remaining pinfeathers, bruises and skin breaks, 


POULTRY FOR STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOKS! 





Teachers!—you will want to get free copies of this illustrated, 
12-page booklet on Poultry, for your students’ notebooks. Prepared 
by Marie Gifford, well-known authority on cookery, it offers a time 
table for roasting poultry, gives detailed cooking instructions for 
roasting, frying, braising, broiling and stewing. It also includes a 
chart showing the best way to carve roast poultry. 


USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION TO ORDER STUDY GUIDES 


eta EOLUR ma CONSUMER SERVICE 


? 








ee 





this is no. 


in a series of demonstrations on standard 
poultry and meat cooking methods. Use 
it for a class lesson. 






Inspected for Wholesomeness — Inspection means safety, and 
Armour Cloverbloom Table-Dressed Quick-Frozen poultry is spe- 
cially inspected at every stage to assure extra quality. Skilled operators 
carefully clean the body cavity of each bird with special instruments. 
An inspector then examines each bird, approves it for wholesomeness. 


CLOVERBLOOM 
Stewing Chicken 


aaa oeeeeeeeeeneeenennnenesenennmeennensnnnsennneeeeeeee 


CLOVERBLOOM 
Frying Chicken 


“WRLETE Cnrenee *EmPLEts swrente 


The Final Armour Product — Perfect Poultry! After giblets are 
cleaned, they are parchment wrapped and replaced inside the birds. 
Each bird is then wrapped or boxed, labeled according to cooking 
use, then wrapped in moisture-proof paper. Last comes the quick- 
freezing process to seal in all the truly fresh flavor of fine poultry. 
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how to roast quick-frozen poultry 


by Marie Gifford Director of Armour Consumer Service 





Thaw Before Cooking—So giblets may be removed easily, 
place poultry in original wrapper or box in regular food com- 
partment of refrigerator. Allow overnight for chicken; 2-3 days 
for large turkey. For rapid thawing, place bird in cool running 
water until pliable (allow 1-3 hours). 





To Stuff—Remove giblets and simmer in salted water to cover; 
use in dressing or gravy. Stuff neck lightly with bread stuffing. 
Skewer neck skin to back. Rub inside of body cavity lightly with 
salt. Stuff, but don’t pack. Close cavity with toothpicks; lace 
shut with cord. Draw legs close; tie them to the tail piece. 





To Roast—Lay breast down in V-shaped roaster rack, brush all 
over with melted unsalted fat to prevent blistering the skin. 
Roast uncovered in 325° F. oven til half done. Turn breast up 
and finish roasting. Roast ducks and geese breast up to allow 
extra fat to drain off while cooking. Do not brush with fat. 
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Serve with Tangy Pickled Pears — To test doneness, insert ther- 
mometer in deepest part of breast meat for broad breasted turkeys 
or geese, in the heaviest part of thigh for chickens. If no ther- 
mometer is used, move the leg with the fingers; see if both joints 
break or move easily. Remove to platter and serve, 
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Psychology for Living 


By Herbert Sorenson and 
Marguerite Malm 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 637 1948 


A good subtitle for this book might 
be: How to be Happy Though Young. 
The more complex our civilization be- 
comes, the harder it is for the adoles- 
cent to make a happy, wholesome ad- 
justment to society. This text is writ- 
ten especially for him. It presents the 
basic principles of general psychology. 
The student needs to understand him- 
self, his associates and their relation to 
each other and to their common prob- 
lems. What is more, it is written in 
clear, simple language the student can 
readily understand and in a straight- 
forward and friendly style that will 
hold his respect and interest. 

A few of the important subjects dis- 
cussed in this comprehensive text are: 
heredity and environment, the how and 
why of emotions and their control, get- 
ting along with others, recognition and 
control of fears, conflicts and worries, 
learning how to study and get the most 
out of school work, developing a good 
mind equipped to carry over the learn- 
ing of high school to the reasoning 
adulthood, courtship, marriage and the 
selection of the right lifework. 

Each chapter begins with provocative 
questions and ends with a summary and 
a set of exercises. Illustrations and case 
histories are generously used. Although 
intended primarily for use as a_psy- 
chology text, Psychology for Living 
would make an excellent book for ref- 
erence and supplementary reading in 
home economics. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Fundamentals of 
Apparel Design 


By Harriet Peppin 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 250 1948 


There have been a number of books 
published recently on pattern making 
and various aspects of costume design. 
Here is another which the student of 
costume wil! find stimulating if for no 
other reason than that the author has 
such a lively imagination. Somehow 
she manages to inspire the same 
thought processes in her readers. 

Each of the design fundamentals are 
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treated separately—form, harmony, bal- 
ance, proportion, etc. All explanations 
of principles are well illustrated with 
diagrams and drawings. These are fur- 
ther illustrated by what Miss Peppin 
terms “eye training exercises.” An ex- 
ample taken at random from the chap- 
ter on Design shows her informal style: 
“Take a ride on a bus or a street-car 
far into the country, so that you can 
see trees at a distance. As you see each 
one, try to determine what basic shape 
it resembles—a square, a triangle, or a 
circle. At first, you may not get such 
an impression. If you continue to look, 
soon shapes will be clearly defined.” 
The final chapter is a picture story 
of clothes and accessories of the mid- 
twentieth century. It seems to me that 
the book gains nothing from this chap- 
ter. Most of the garments illustrate 
rather too obviously the fundamental 
principles discussed, and do not ex- 
press the most graceful types of cos- 
tumes of our day. 
—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


500 Recipes by Request 
By Jeanne M. Hall and 
Belle Anderson Ebner 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 318 1948 


Basically this book is a compilation 
of recipes served at the Anderson Hotel 
in Minnesota—recipes which have been 
asked for so frequently by those who 
have enjoyed the dishes themselves that 
the descendants of Mother Anderson 
found it simpler to put them into a 
cook book than to keep writing them 
out for patrons. 

500 Recipes by ‘Request is no book 
for reducers. Here is hearty food! 
Savory meat dishes—luscious casseroles 
such as Sweet Potato and Apricot Cas- 
serole—rich satisfying desserts like Egg- 
nog Cream—mouth-watering cakes and 
frostings—are all to be found in gen- 
erous number. 

For the sake of the hotel owners we 
hope that their menus are served ac- 
cording to the European rather than 
the American plan for they tell the 
tale of one guest who ordered five des- 
serts to be brought along at 15 minute 
intervals with the comment “Wish my 
wife were here—she loves desserts too!” 

Many of the recipes represent good 
old-time Pennsylvania Dutch cooking at 
its best, and those who know that 


spells “nuf sed” for a part of their 
theory of life is “good eating is a large 
part of good living.” 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Maryland Cookery 
Maryland Home Economics 
Association 
Price $2.25 Pp. 319 1948 


This book is a collection of favorite 
“receipts” of Maryland homemakers—in 
their own handwriting. The ladies’ 
penmanship is a bit hard on the eyes, 
but what it contributes in atmosphere 
makes it worth while. Beaten biscuits, 
Sally Lunn and fried chicken are in- 
cluded, of course. Many of the recipes 
have been handed down by word of 
mouth for generations and are printed 
here for the first time. 

The footnotes are fun. A Swiss steak 
expert warns “If you cannot devote two 
hours to this recipe, do not attempt it.” 
Hush-Puppies, we are told, are so called 
because busy housewives used to throw 
them to the dogs to keep them quiet. 

The foods are listed by type in the 
table of contents, but there is no in- 
dex and it is difficult to find a specific 
recipe. The book also presents the 
danger of all traded recipes: perhaps 
the master cook did not tell all. 

Maryland Cookery can be ordered 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze, 106 Forest 
Drive, Catonsville, Maryland. Checks 
should be payable to Maryland Home 
Economics Association. 

—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


A Treasury ef Laughs 


Edited by Joanna Strong and 
Tom B. Leonard 


Hart Publishing Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 192 1948 


Adults may label the contents of this 
book pure corn but young Americans 
in upper grammar and high school will 
revel in its humor. Here are classic 
jokes, quick comebacks, funny stories, 
gags, riddles, comic rhymes — limericks, 
poems and jingles—and a section called 
assorted laughs filled with daffinitions, 
tongue twisters and classroom boners. 
Ever hear the definition of a bargain 
sale? It is ‘“‘where a woman can ruin 
one dress while she buys another.” 

This is a good gift for pupils, a good 
source of suggestions for school pro- 

(Concluded on page 757) 
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"BELIEVE tT OR NOT 
HOPE HAS AN 
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INTELLIGENT IDEA! 
says CROSBY 




















CROSBY: 


Folks, this is fantastic, but old Hope has a great 
idea. He thinks everybody ought to give U. S. 
Savings Bonds for Christmas presents! 


HOPE : 


Thanks for the kind words, son. But no kidding, 
ladies and gentlemen, those Bonds are sensational. 
They’re appropriate for anyone on your list. On 
Christmas morning, nothing looks better in a 
stocking—except maybe Dorothy Lamour. 


CROSBY: 


Old Ski Nose is correct. And don’t forget how easy 
it is to buy bonds—you can get ’em through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 


HOPE : 


How about it, Mr. and Mrs. America? This 
Christmas let’s all give U. S. Savings Bonds! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





v ‘ P Pali , 
@) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





ORLD understanding through 
W aesiowisa aids is the aim of 

United World’s new geography 
series, The Earth and Its Peoples. The 
films teach geography through the study 
of family life in typical geographical 
situations. The first six films, on Ma- 
laya, Norway, Java, Guatemala, South 
Africa and Argentina, have been com- 
pleted. The entire series of 36 will 
cost over a million dollars, the largest 
budget ever assigned to an educational 
film project, according to the producers. 
The films, which run about 20 minutes 
each, are sold for $100 apiece by the 
Educational Division of the United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New 
York. 


Movies for Patients 

Audio-visual teaching goes on outside 
the school as well as inside. In New 
York, hospitals have been showing non- 
technical nutrition films sponsored by 
the Greater New York Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. Hospitals with food clinics 
were contacted first, since it was known 
that patients frequently spent consider- 
able time in waiting rooms there. Ap- 
propriate nutrition literature was dis- 
tributed and where there were student 
dietitians, one gave a brief talk on 
principles of nutrition. Audiences 
varied from 365 to‘over 700 persons. 

# 
Projection Room Lamp 

A special lamp for television and 
projection rooms has been developed. 
It gives enough black light for move- 
ment in the room, but does not inter- 
fere with visibility of the screen, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. When 
the projector or television set is not in 
use, it can double as a regular lamp. 
The Videolite is made by Polyplastex, 
Inc., 92-35 Horace Harding Building, 
Elmhurst, New York City. 


Television for M.D.’s 

Television is becoming increasingly 
valuable as a teaching aid. Recently it 
enabled seven thousand physicians to 
see difficult operations being performed. 
The occasion was an American Medical 
Association meeting in Chicago. While 
doctors watched, a surgeon gave an ac- 
count of each case and discussed details 
of surgery. 


Film Strip Catalogue 
A listing of the latest in 16mm. 
sound films has been published by the 
Princeton Film Center. Both free and 
rental reels are listed. A complete sec- 


tion on The March of Time Forum 
Edition, a library of over 40 titles on 
this and other nations, is included. An- 
other section deals with films on health 
and safety. Supplementary listings will 
be issued from time to time as new 
films are produced. The guide is en- 
titled Catalogue Number 11 and is 
available from the Princeton Film 
Center. 


New Turkey Slide Film 

Just in time for the holiday season, 
the Poultry and Egg National Board 
has completed its new 35mm slidefilm 
series on How To Cook Turkey. The 
correct method for preparing turkey— 
whole, half, quarter or by the piece— 
is illustrated in the 51 color frames. 
Included also are points on making 
good turkey gravy and directions for 
carving. The teachers’ commentary 
which accompanies the filmstrip pro- 
vides additional information about each 
picture. No advertising material is in- 
cluded in either the film or the com- 
mentary. The series may be obtained 
from the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 1,, Il. 


Restaurant Movie 
A full color movie made by the res- 
taurant industry is being distributed to 
theaters by Columbia Pictures. The 
film, called America’s Heritage of Hos- 
pitality, features color shots of foods 
and restaurant interiors and exteriors. 





a 


United World’s geography films on fam- 
ily life in Guatemala and other nations 
will help promote world understanding 





Films Worth Knowing About— 
Nutrition 

Filmstrip. 50 frames, 35 mm. Produced 
and distributed by American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1.50. 

A nontechnical treatment of the fun- 
damentals of nutrition. The filmstrip 
indicates that all foods necessary for a 
balanced diet are readily available, and 
stresses the importance of proper selec- 
tion. The seven basic foods are empha- 
sized. 


Introductions 
Sound; black and white; 10 minutes. 
Produced by Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 
Beverly Hills, California. $49.00. 
Typical situations in home, business, 
school, party and official gatherings are 
used to illustrate proper forms of intro- 
ductions. 


Dear Miss Markham 

16 mm.; sound; color; 26 min. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Write for 
address of exchange nearest you. 

This film shows how cotton fibers are 
spun into yarn and woven into sheets. 
It also illustrates how basic weaves are 
made. Finishing, labeling, packaging 
and selling the product complete the 
picture. 


Christmas Rhapsody 


l6mm; black and white; sound or 
silent; 10 min. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
ill. $13.95 silent; $19.50 sound. 

The story of a little Christmas tree 
which wonders what use it can be to 
anyone until some children take it 
home for Christmas. 


Consumer Protection 


16mm; sound; color or black and white; 
one reel. Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. $90 
color or $45 in black and white. 

The buying habits of two families 
of equal income are compared. One 
family makes its purchases on the basis 
of superficial qualities of price and ap- 
pearance. The other uses consumer 
services and is able to achieve a higher 
standard of living. 
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“MUST TODAY’S RANGES 
BE COMPLICATED?” 


asks a housewife 


Home Economist lists fea- 
tures needed for simple, yet 
complete range operation 


by Catherine Beck, Director 
Crosley Home Economics 


Of course, the modern range should 
give you every work and time-saving 
device practical for fast, easy cooking. 
But a range can be easy and simple to 
operate, yet give a woman everything 
she needs for easier, faster, better cook- 
ing. Check the following and see if you 
don’t agree that these requirements are 
more than adequate: 


Basic Requirements 


1. An Oversize Oven—large enough to 
hold a 25-lb. turkey. Controlled heat 
distribution for even textured, deli- 
cious pastries and juicy, tender, well- 
browned roasts. 

2. A High Broiler that requires no 
stooping; that gives fast, smokeless, 
charcoal-type broiling. 

8. Extra-Thick Insulation around the 
oven, for economy and cold exterior. 


4. Fast, Efficient St.rface Units for reg- 
ular, top-of-stove cooking, plus a Deep 
Well Cooker for slow-cooking, eco- 
nomical stews, soups and puddings. 


Should be automatic, too 


A dependable control for time-releas- 
ing, automatic oven cooking is im- 
portant, judging from the demand of 
most housewives. The same goes for 
those much-needed convenierice fea- 
tures—the Interval Timer, and Signal 
Lights for surface units and oven. 


And here, in these few basic features, 
you have everything needed for the 
best in efficient, modern cooking—plus 
all the time and work-saving conveni- 
ences any woman can desire. No, the 
modern range doesn’t have to be com- 
plicated. It can be good—it can be 
complete in all the basic features—and 





-CROSLEY (age 


WITH THE BASIC A ano AUTOMATIC SERVI-CHEF 


Here are a number of basic reasons 
why so many home economists pre- 
fer the Crosley Electric Range: 


1, OVERSIZE OVEN—17%” high, 17%” 
wide, 19” deep. 

2. HI-SPEED BROILER —2600-watt 
broiler; smokeless. 

3. KALORIE KEEPER INSULATION _ ex- 
tra-thick around six sides of oven. 


4. THREE FAST SURFACE UNITS AND 
DEEP WELL COOKER.— Efficient Cros- 
ley rod-type units: 2 1250-watt, 1 
2100-watt; 6-quart Deep Well. All 


controlled by 7-heat switches. On 
all surface units, settings 2 and 5 
heat only the inside coil, for small 
saucepan accommodations, 
SERVI-CHEF CONTROL TIMER AND 
cLock—for dependable, automatic 
oven cooking. 

Other up-to-the-minute conveni- 
ence features like the Interval 
Timer and Signal Lights for Surface 
Units and Oven. 


Made by ft! 


| _ frig 


‘ere 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO DIVISION 


—_. CORPORATION 





Shelvador* Refrigerators + Frostmasters » Ranges « Radios » Radio-Phonographs « FM «Television 


still be simple! 
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WAX HOUSEKEEPING 
SCHEDULE FOR THE LIVING ROOM 


What to use 
Where to use it 
How often 


nnn 





Wood floors— Either Paste or Liquid Polishing Wax is 
best for wood floors. They are preferred because they give 
the brightest possible sheen and the toughest kind of pro- 
tection. However, many housewives find they get excellent 
results using Self Polishing Wax on their floors (provid- 
ing, of course, floors are varnished or painted). Self Pol- 
ishing Wax dries to a rich luster without rubbing or 
buffing and enjoys high favor because it is so easy to 
apply. On the other hand, Liquid Polishing Wax has the 
advantage of containing powerful cleaning ingredients 
which quickly loosen ground-in dirt, leaving a thin film of 
wax which must be polished when dry. Regular use of 
whichever type of wax you prefer protects floors from 
scratches and wear, and eliminates the expense and 
nuisance of refinishing. A complete rewaxing job should 
not be necessary more than two or three times a year if 
you use Paste or Liquid Polishing Wax. Spots that get 
extra wear, such as doorways, can be touched up as often 
as necessary without showing marks of patching. If you 
use Self Polishing Wax, floors should usually be treated 
as often as once a month. 


Furniture—Use Cream Wax, the newest type of house- 
hold wax polish, or Paste or Liquid Polishing Wax. Cream 
Wax is most popular for furniture maintenance because 
it contains special cleaning agents which quickly remove 
dirt and fingerprints and it requires less rubbing than 
ordinary polishes. However, many people prefer Paste or 
Liquid Polishing Wax for protecting table tops, desk tops, 
etc., from spilled liquids and scratches. It is wise not to 
use any polish containing oil, which lacks the luster of 
wax, traps dust, and eventually creates a cleaning problem. 
On surfaces which require special protection, use Paste or 
Liquid Polishing Wax once a month, or every two months. 
Intervals between the use of Cream Wax for cleaning and 
polishing depend upon family life (children, pets, etc.) 
atmospheric conditions, and amount of handling furniture 
gets. In some homes various pieces need polishing every 
two or three weeks, while in others this may be limited to 
house-cleaning time and once or twice each year. 





Linoleum floors—Use Self Polishing waxes (Glo-Coat is 
the most widely used) or Paste or Liquid Polishing Wax. 
Self Polishing Wax is preferred by many because of the 


- ease of use. In addition, it provides a finish that is particu- 


larly suited to linoleum floors, since it is tough and gives a 
high, long-lasting gloss, yet is easily removed from this 
most heavily traveled of all household floor surfaces. If 
applied every week or two, Self Polishing Wax will keep 
linoleum sparkling clean, prevent colors from fading, and 
greatly increase its life. (Self Polishing Wax is the only 
wax product recommended for use on asphalt, rubber tile, 
or composition floors. Paste or Liquid Polishing Wax 
should never be used because they contain a solvent which 
attacks these floors.) 


Leather accessories and upholstery—Cream Wax is 
generally preferred because it does a quicker and easier 
job of cleaning and polishing. However, Paste or Liquid 
Polishing Wax also do a fine job. Any of these waxes will 
help prevent leather from cracking and splitting—keep it 
soft and pliable. A coat of wax four times a year provides 
good protection, although more frequent cleaning: with 
Cream Wax may be necessary on areas where finger marks 
accumulate. 


Woodwork—Cream Wax is particularly recommended 
for use on woodwork but either Paste or Liquid Polishing 
Wax can be used with excellent results. The cleaning 
properties of Cream Wax are most apparent on light wood- 
work, which shows dirt and fingerprints quickly. Cream 
Wax removes all marks and leaves a hard dry finish which 
keeps the surface clean longer. A complete Cream Wax 
job on woodwork should be done during’each house clean- 
ing, but areas around door knobs, stair rails, etc., can be 
kept free of fingerprints and smudges by a frequent 
touch-up with Cream Wax. 


Window sills and Venetian blinds—Cream Wax is 
preferred again because of its cleaning properties and ease 
of polishing, but Paste and Liquid Polishing Wax can also 
be used. Generally, these surfaces are light and show dirt 
and dust readily. Window sills are exposed to dust and 
rain, and the two combined leave spots that, if uncared for, 
may become stained. Waxing once a month, oftener when 
windows are open, will protect the sills. Easily polished 
Cream Wax used three or four times a year, supplemented 
by frequent dusting, will keep Vene*ian blinds clean and 
go a long way to safeguard them from the effects of 
sunlight. 


Lamps and miscellaneous objects — Either Cream 
Wax or Liquid Polishing Wax is best for these. In addi- 
tion, Paste Wax may also be used. Cream Wax is preferred 
because it cleans and polishes so quickly. Cigarette boxes, 
silent butlers, bookends, fireplace equipment, lamps, oil 
paintings, picture frames, wastebaskets, etc., need a coat 
of wax only twice a year to keep them looking like-new 
and easy to dust all year ’round. 


TEACHERS! Send for free teaching aids. See coupon. 


Teacher’s Handbook + Bulletin—‘‘100 Uses for Wax in the Home” 
e Student Folder ¢ Classroom Teaching Chart « New informative 
bulletin—‘‘Care of Floors’’ « Motion picture—‘‘Beauty for Keeps.” 


Consumer Education Department, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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Our Editors 


I'T'H this issue we say farewell to Blanche M. 
Stover, who has so ably edited PRacticAL HOME 
Economics for the past nine years. At the same 
time, we are pleased to announce that Ruthanna 
Russel will succeed Miss Stover as Editor-in-Chief. 
Miss Russel is already known to you through these 
pages, for she has been on the staff of PRacticAL HOME 
Economics for two and one-half years. A middle west- 
erner, Miss Russel is a graduate in home economics 
from the University of Nebraska. She understands the 
work of the home economics teacher, the school lunch 
manager, the extension worker and the home econ- 
omist in business, and knows the basic purposes of 
home economics education. She has profited and de- 
veloped under Miss Stover’s guidance and is prepared 
to carry on PRACcTICAL’s high editorial standards. 
Blanche Stover, whose editorial integrity, vision and 
energy have done so much for this magazine and for 
the home economics profession, is now Foods Editor 
of Parents’ Magazine, Polly Pigtails and Calling All 
Girls. In her new position she will be helping to bring 
up the younger generation—the future students of 
home economics. We are happy that at the same time 
she will continue as our Editorial Consultant. 
PRACTICAL HOME Economics has always been proud 
of its editors. Each has built and enlarged on the work 
that has gone before. Its first editor under the present 
management was Winifred Stuart Gibbs, a pioneer 
home economist. As editor of the American Food 
Journal, she set the stage for PRacticaL by inaugurating an eight-page section entitled “Food and Health 
Education.’ This section soon absorbed the American Food Journal and then became The Home Economist. 
Incidentally, the American Food Journal had its beginnings in 1906 in the days when adulteration, in- 
jurious food coloring and poor sanitation were widespread. The publication had the backing and support 
of food control officials and with the aid of such friends as Dr. Harvey Wiley, played a part in bringing 
conditions of food manufacture to their present high standards. 


Jessie A. Knox succeeded Miss Gibbs as editor of the Home Economist and in 1929 the magazine took the 


name of PRACTICAL HoME Economics. Early in her editorship, was conceived the idea that manufacturers 
and trade associations have a contribution to make to home economics education. From this idea evolved 
the coupon service through which commercially prepared educational material is offered to teachers. 

Then came Blanche Stover. Under her direction the magazine grew in both size and content. PRAcTicat 
was given a new format, new typography and many monthly departmental features. These include the 
What’s Going On pages, Audio Visual Teaching Aids, Practicalities, School Lunch Menus and Recipes. Two 
years ago Better Food magazine was incorporated with PracticAL HoMEe Economics and remains now as a 
section in the magazine along with Clothing, Textiles, Good Grooming, Housing and Home Equipment. 

In the forty-two years PRACTICAL HOME Economics has served home economists, domestic science has 
developed from “cooking and sewing” to the comprehensive field of home economics which is so well de- 
scribed by our contest-winning definition of last June—“A study of basic human interests—food, clothing, 
shelter and personal relationships—which help people to achieve happy, healthy homes and communities.” 

PRACTICAL HOME Economics has kept pace with all the developments in this growing field. It has reason 
to be proud of its past and to look with confidence to its future. Under each of its editors, it has made a 
distinctive contribution to home economics education. Miss Russel will continue to guide PRAcTICAL HoME 
Economics along the progressive linesthat the readers and the profession have grown to expect from this 
magazine. 
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Youn? Folks Go to 


The children in Hillsborough County, Florida 
went to school last summer just for fun! 





A young baker puts the finishing touches on his product P : 
month program of recreation and enrichment was 


new to Florida this year. Since the provision of 
more adequate funds for salaries and school mainte- 
nance by the last Legislature, Florida teachers have 
been employed for ten months, with schools in regular 
session for 180 days. The Legislature also provided 
funds for summer programs to extend beyond the regu- 
lar school term in communities where local plans were 
made and carried out. 

In Hillsborough County, interest in these plans ran 
high. After the appointment of a coordinator to steer 
the entire program, parents and children were notified 
that the project could be carried on in their school if 
they so desired. In thirty schools children from first 
through twelfth grade responded enthusiastically. One- 
fifth of the total winter school enrollment in the county 
enrolled, selecting a variety of activities such as arts 
and crafts, library, day camping, nature study, swim- 
ming, out-door games, dramatics and homemaking. 

It is with the homemaking education activities that 
this report is concerned. But—homemaking activities 
for first graders? Frankly, some of the junior and senior 
high school homemaking teachers who had volunteered 


() cna the schools for an eleventh and twelfth 








Operetta costumes begin to take shape in this sewing class Boys learn to care for their own clothes in summer school 
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Summer School in Florida 


to serve were worried and scared. Not so, were the 
experienced elementary teachers with whom they 
worked. The teachers met with me in earnest pre- 
planning sessions, pooling ideas, rejecting many pre- 
conceived plans and endorsing others. Enthusiasm and 
ability they surely had. 

The actual development of the program differed in 
each school center. In a few schools the children spent 
an hour or so each day in an activity, changing to an- 
other when the period ended. In other schools, chil- 
dren chose their activity for as long as they wished, 
exploring and enriching their knowledge of it. 

The ages of the children naturally made a difference 
in the program plans. Younger boys and girls needed 
much guidance and many suggestions while the older 
ones knew definitely what they’ wanted —and_ they 
usually wanted to cook and sew! 

The sewing machines borrowed from high school 
homemaking departments were points of great interest. 
Boys as well as girls learned to operate them with an 
ease and ability which amazed and even sometimes 
embarrassed those senior high school teachers. While 
children were learning to use the machines, many bean- 
bags, dish towels and pot holders were made, then 
hobby aprons, stuffed toys, shorts, halters, skirts and 
dresses were soon popular and successful projects 

There seemed to be no limit to the variety of articles 





Good grooming and bedmaking in the summer curriculum 
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By Marion S. Barclay 


Supervisor of Homemaking Education 
Hillsborough County, Florida 


The author has studied and taught both north and south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. A graduate of the University 
of Chicago, she received her M.S. degree from Florida 
State University. Before becoming homemaking super- 
visor of Hillsborough County, Miss Barclay taught in 
Illinois and Florida high schools and at the University of 
Florida. She belongs to Phi Beta Kappa and Omicron Nu 


made for use at home. Through the construction and 
decoration of these articles, the children solved many 
problems of color, design, use and cost. Emphasis was 
placed on the use of local materials. Feed sacks became 
table covers, luncheon and dresser sets, skirts and 
dresses. Small fingers wove pine needles into table 
mats, baskets and picture frames. Scraps of material 
became rugs and quilts. 

All children love doll houses, so of course they made 
many of them. Humble, one-room cardboard dwellings 
hob-nobbed with elaborate wooden mansions complete 
with transparent plastic windows and real stairs. Owner- 
designed furniture of cardboard or wood was made for 
the little houses. The young future homemakers even 
listened to demonstration lectures presented by a home 
economist from Tampa Electric Company so that their 
tiny kitchens could be correctly planned and equipped. 
The problems of wall coloring and floor covering in 
these miniature homes were seriously considered. 

What to do when five-year-olds demand to make pie 
and cake in cooking classes? Ready-mixes solved the 
problem, as they do for many mothers. With the help 
of a lunchroom or home economics oven, gingerbread 
mix became “gingerbread boys” to be served at the gay 
little Friday afternoon parties which every school en- 
joyed. Sometimes the children became more ambitious. 
A sixth grade group of boys and girls at Buffalo Avenue 
School prepared on the lunchroom range a dinner com- 
plete with decorated cake, and served it to their prin- 
cipal and themselves with due observance of table 
manners and party behaviour. Similar luncheons at 
other schools honored teachers and the homemaking 
supervisor. 

The “why” of food study was also a concern. In 

(Concluded on page 753) 
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The teacher who can overcome 
physical and economic limitations 
and give the homemaking center 
an attractive, homelike atmosphere 
lives up to the best teachings 

of home economics 


Ingenuity in the Classroom 


By Margaret Virginia Downey 


ODAY’S building shortages are sadly 

reflected in many schools through 

out the country. Cracked plaster, 
streaked and darkened walls, long over- 
due repair jobs, all add to the depressing 
appearance of classrooms. The home 
economics teacher is affected, perhaps, 
more strongly than anyone else. Such 
rooms can be either a frustrating mock- 
ery of everything she stands for—or they 
can be regarded as made-to-order lab- 
oratories for the development of in- 
genuity, thrift and creative expression 
in her classes. 

The clothing laboratory in a school 
at which I recently taught was just such 
a room. Formerly an elementary class- 
room, the walls were lined with dismal 
slate blackboards. The drab buff and 
cracked plaster of the upper and lower 
wall sections combined with the slates 
in a truly ghastly fashion. 

A class project was developed to cover 
the dreary walls and to provide bulletin 
boards for illustrative material. Since 
the school authorities planned event- 
ually to redecorate the room, no expen- 
ditures for supplies could be justified. 
It was necessary, therefore, to use only 
materials on hand, which consisted of 
six large blackout curtains donated by 
the War Surplus Administration, a roll 
of wide brown wrapping paper, stacks 
of free advertising material, four jars 
of poster paints and a box of colored 
chalk. 

The first step was to wash and iron 
the blackout material and thumbtack it 
over the blackboards on two sides of 
the room. This made good bulletin 
boards, since illustrative material and 
completed garments could be easily 
pinned to the cloth and showed up well 
against the rich, black background. One 
blackboard was left uncovered for in- 
structional purposes. 

Next, the students cut a strip of 
wrapping paper the full length of one 
wall and taped it to the uncovered 
blackboard. Lunch room manners was 
decided upon as the theme for this 
length of wall paper. Scenes depicting 


Homemaking Teacher 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 


Yonkers, New York 


gaily arrayed teen-agers blithely tossing 
paper napkins on the floor while the 
trash can glared or parking gum be- 
neath the table were among the illus- 
trations sketched with brightly colored 
blackboard chalk. Little humorous 
verses pointed up the breaches of eti- 
quette involved. 

Black and white poster paints were 
combined to give the second wall hang- 
ing a slate background to match the 
uncovered blackboard beneath. On this, 
fanciful sewing machines, dressmaker 
dummies, tape measures, needles and 
other tools of the trade enlivened the 
slate with vivid splashes of color. 

For the third wall, a kaleidoscopic 
array of bright fashion photos were 
pasted to the wrapping paper. All the 
murals were fastened to the molding 
with picture clips so they could be re- 
moved easily and replaced with other 
scenes. There was still about a foot of 
uncovered wall space between the mur- 
als and tops of the blackboards and 
here the advertising materials were a 
boon. Attractive grooming leaflets were 
pinned around the room to the lower 
edge of the murals, covering the space 
and unifying the effect. 

Draperies, embroidered with — the 
names of everyone participating in the 
project were made from the remaining 
blackout material and hung at the wide 
casement windows which flanked the 
fourth side of the room. 

In June, when we held our exhibit, 
the classes improvised once again in 
working out means of displaying their 
completed garments. Display stands 
were fashioned from such discarded ma- 
terials as empty tin cans, sand, sticks, 
paper bags and newspapers. The stu- 
dents half filled the cans with sand to 
form a firm base. Three-foot sticks were 
planted firmly in the sand and packed 


down with paper. Arms were made 
from three or four thicknesses of tightly 
rolled newspapers and tied to the upper 
part of the stick. Paper bags, stuffed 
with crumpled newspapers, became 
heads. The tops of the sticks were in- 
serted in the bag openings and tied 
securely. Presto, fashion dummies! 

Some of the dummies’ faces were cov- 
ered with pink crepe paper, others with 
brown because there is a large colored 
population in this school. The crepe 
paper, cut in two inch strips on the 
crosswise grain, was stretched over the 
bags, fastened under the chin with 
straight pins, wound down to cover the 
arms and base. Brown, yellow and 
black crepe paper was crushed and 
pinned on to resemble hair do’s such 
as pompadours, page boys and _ bangs. 
Eyes, nose and mouth were fashioned 
from bright scraps of paper. Facial ex- 
pressions were determined by varying 
the shape and placement of eyebrows 
and eyelashes made from black paper. 
The dummies, garbed in blouses and 
with matching bows pinned to their 
crepe paper locks were placed around 
the room on sewing machines. They 
attracted a great deal of attention and 
did much to enhance the effectiveness 
of the exhibit display. 

These are but a few of the ways au 
undesirable home economics room can 
be converted into an attractive, livable 
place in which to work and _ study. 
Furthermore, the wall hangings, though 
originally created for purely decorative 
purposes, have proved to be an ex- 
tremely effective method of teaching so- 
cial and family relationships. Numer- 
ous situations can be easily dramatized 
in this manner and the students have 
an opportunity to assimilate painlessly 
information of vital importance to a 
better way of life. 
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This wide-eyed youngster looks as though she were expecting Santa Claus to 
come down the chimney almost any minute—and she is all dressed up and 
. waiting for him in her new Christmas dress. Her big sister made the dress from 
h McCall pattern number 1410. The Cut and Sew Guide which comes with the pat- 
, tern includes directions for smocking details as well as dress construction 


| Cothing, Textiles and Good Grooming 
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HE scene was New York, the time 
1940. The plot: Mary Marsh, intent 
on a career and/or marriage, with a 
limited income, the world before her 


and time on her hands. Well, much 
water has passed under the bridge since 
then, and the main conditions (mar- 
riage and career) have been fulfilled. 
But—many mistakes were made, and 
no doubt still are being made, by this 
young lady—and possibly a few things 
learned. A reckoning is in order. 

Merchandising was the end—fashions 
and home furnishings the means—both 
fields which a woman understands and 
in which she feels at home. Prepara- 
tion—a European education, college and 
extra-curricular courses in everything 
from psychology to fifteenth century 
Flemish Art. Also, youthful enthusiasm 
and all that means! 

The problem of sheer living was 
greatly helped by the fact that I, Mary 
Marsh was at home and had no rent 
to pay, but I soon found out that 
clothes, the only self-advertisement per- 
mitted a young woman starting a 
career, were indeed to present one of 
the most fascinating and _ perpetually 
perplexing problems I was to face, and 
still do face. 

How much to allow? What to buy? 
What to make? Colors? Fabrics? Ex- 
travagant touches of sheer folly? Inci- 
dentally, these touches in keeping up 
my morale and actually impressing po- 
tential employers were an important, 
though small, factor in my budget and, 
even with many mistakes, were to more 
than pay for themselves. 

Home economics books I had read 
and studied, courses I had taken—all 
screamed “Budget!’’ Well, distasteful 
though the idea might be, obviously it 
was sound. After much tongue-turning 
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Hang Your Hat on a 


and hair-pulling, I drew up something 
which looked like this: 
Shelter and utilities 
Food 
Clothing 
Operating: 
carfare 
telephone 
gifts and charities 
Personal: 
laundry 
cleaning 
hairdressing, cosmetics 
sundries 9% 
Personal Advancement: 
travel, social 
and education 
Health and Savings 


24 % 
20% 
20%, 


Qorz 
Le A 


8% 
10% 
Total: 100% 

Some of the expenditures listed in 
the above classifications were actually 
taken care of by my family. However, 
for bookkeeping purposes, I drew up 
estimates of how much it would have 
cost me to live alone. Twenty per cent 
may seem high for clothing but, re- 
member, the scene was a large, sophis- 
ticated city and my job demanded an 
important consideration for personal 
appearance, 

The portion earmarked “clothing” 
was broken, without numerical percent- 
ages, into the following classifications: 
Outer clothing 


suits to last 3 years 
coat to last 4 years 
service dresses to last 2 years 
party dresses to last 2 years 
skirts and blouses to last 1] year 
rainwear to last 3 years 
home wrappers to last 2 years 
Underclothing 
slips to last 2 years 
bras and girdles 1 year 
panties 2 years 
nightgowns 2 years 


Accessories: hats, gloves, handbags, 
shoes, stockings and miscellaneous 
(handkerchiefs, flowers, jewelry, scarves, 
etc.). Note: cost of clothing longer 
than one year was divided by its life 
expectancy, in terms of years. 

Clothing budgets were drawn up each 
Christmas; a review was made of my 
existing wardrobe and necessary pur- 


chases plotted on a quarterly basis, to- 
gether with a projection of estimated 
allowance. Triumphantly, on New 
Year’s Day, a large typewritten sheet 
on my desk proclaimed the limitations 
and avenues of attack I had mapped 
for myself. 

Each year, the following problems 
had to be considered: 
... Traveling plans? Sport plans? 
Party plans? Working plans? 
. . . My fur coat—how long could it be 
counted on to last? 
. . . Suits—a medium weight one to be 
worn under a coat in the winter or 
alone in summertime. 
. . . Winter—one new major daytime 
outfit. 
...Summer—Two old dresses re- 
vamped and one new, expensive print. 
. .. Color (all-important)—this had to 
be coordinated with old outfits and 
projected to the new. Basically, I chose 
black for winter, suits and coats; navy 
for spring things; and bright colors and 
prints for summer. 
. . . Price—here I found percentages to 
be important. Not what I paid for one 
suit, but what percentage of my budget 
was allowed—one-fifth for a good coat 
every four years, one-sixth for a good 
suit every two years—down to inexpen- 
sive dress-up gadgets. Accessories, as a 
matter of fact, were the most difficult 





The author’s budget lists a coat to 
last four years, suits to last three 
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Clothes Budget Peg 


to choose because they seemed so cheap. 
Actually, more mistakes were made here 
than anywhere else. Sometimes, I found 
it worthwhile to pay more than first 
allowed for a good basic suit, if the 
fabric seemed exceptionally good. 

. Fabric—during the war, I could 
not be too choosy. Now many better 
fabrics are available and we are becom 
ing re-educated to the value of fine ma- 
terials. 

We come now to _ interchangeables. 
Although I have developed a strong 
distaste for them because they have 
been done to death, I'll take my hat 
off to the things and confess they’re a 
boon. Waists, skirts, slacks, shorts, cock- 
tail skirt and dress-up blouses (worn 
later with dark dinner -dirndls) have 
formed the basis for my clothes think- 
ing over the last ten years and probably 
always will. 

Strangely enough, fashion interests do 
not necessarily imply a love of home 
sewing, and it was difficult for me to 
undertake anything but simple alter- 
ations. I intend to remedy this and, 
to return to interchangeables, have em- 
barked on a program whereby I hope 
to achieve three basic patterns: 1. a 
sleeveless blouse to be made up in dif- 
ferent fabrics, 2. a bias-cut skirt (two 


The author is no mere theorist when it 
comes to budgets. For years this New 
York career girl has been putting the 
budget ideas outlined in her article to 
practical use in planning her own ward- 
robe. Miss Marsh crossed the Atlantic 25 
times before finally settling down to a 


fashion career in New York City, At 





By Mary Marsh 


Fashion Merchandising Division 
Market Research and Advertising, Inc. 
New York City 


present she is combining a textile promotion job with the task of bringing up her 


six-year-old twin daughters. In addition, this busy woman finds time for photog- 


raphy, writing, traveling and drawing, Several of her sketches illustrate this article 


are now in work in dark linens) to be 
made in long or short versions; and 
3, simply-cut shorts, worn with the 
above-mentioned blouses or with store- 
bought ones. These blouses, in turn, I 
will wear in winter under suit jackets. 

My European background should 
have taught me to buy good clothes, to 
be worn at first on special occasions 
only, later to do as runabouts, as this 
is standard practice overseas. ‘This is 
impractical in a country where mass 
production has evolved completely dif- 
ferent types of dresses for a life of 
ever-increasing complexity. I prefer to 
buy a good daytime suit and a simple 
afternoon dress at the same time, rather 


than expect a dress to do me for cock- 
tails one year and desk-work another 
In town life, the first system simply 
does not work. 

The capriciousness of new styles was 
a pitfall to watch. Many a high-fashion 
item turned into a dud before my very 
eyes while a good old shirtwaist and 
one-button number wore out at the 
seams before I let them go. I learned 
to give a vogue a season in which to 
mature before I bought it. Similarly, 
constant check had to be kept lest a 
fashion turn into a “Ford,” cheapened 
by mass production into a fussy, flower 
covered “bad guess” on my part. A co 

(Concluded on page 755) 


A Few Specific Ideas to Help Balance the Clothes Budget 


... Buy one expensive accessory in 
good red or green. It will look won- 
derful with more outfits than you could 
possibly imagine. 

... Don’t buy an expensive new hat 
to match a four-year-old outfit. 

. . . Small fur pieces can go over any- 
thing—a suit, a heavy coat or light- 
weight dress. 

... Summer fare: dark linen dirndl 
worn with a bathing suit top. 

. Accessories can be worn year after 
year—if they are good—so splurge on 
them if you will! 

... Colors are extravagant — choose 
your basic outfit in a neutral tone and 
accessorize it in becoming shades. 

. . . How about wearing that pencil- 
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slim skirt back-to-front on non-dress-up 
days to avoid sitting it out? 

. . . Beware of spectacular dresses—buy 
classics every time! 

... Try splurging on a_ pure silk 
square (buy one yard of beautiful shan- 
tung or raw silk) and gently unravel 
the two ends which are not selvedge or 
handroll it all around. 

...Go in for line and_ simplicity, 
rather than ruffles and color. 

. .. Another accessory idea—have two 
complete sets to a dress, one for day, 
the other for evening—or one for fall, 
the other for spring. 

... Patterns: small, tidy prints are 
longer-lived, easier to wear than the 
bold, splashy kind. Incidentally, they 


sell about three to one, too, if you are 
interested. 

. . Do not skimp on a good robe to 
wear at home. Buy a well-made, at 
tractively-designed one—and throw it on 
the minute you close your front door. 
Saves your day-clothes. 

. . Buy one good accessory spend 
money on it—choose it as carefully as 
you would your most expensive evening 
dress or overcoat. You will always love 
it and, like as not, it will cheer up your 
oldies for months and years to come! 
.. » New Look overtone: going over 
a batch of unwearables the other day 
I decided to cut skirts off a number 
of too-short dresses and make blouses 
from them. It worked like magic! 
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- Make Your Nose Smile 


By Mary Brown 
Perfumes and colognes with waxy bases Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 
are made in stick form for easy appli- 


cation like this one by Lucian LeLong 








FRIEND once told me that the 

nicest remark she had ever heard 

about perfume was voiced by a 
little Belgium girl who said, ‘Perfume 
makes my nose smile.” J shall always 
remember this delightful observation, 
for truly, the right fragrance at the 
right time does make your nose smile, 
doesn’t it? 

Of all the customs of beauty en- 
hancement that have come down to us 
through the ages, the use of fragrances 
is one of the oldest. In modern use 
perfume is applied more subtly than in 
ancient times, for bathing in pungent 
oils was once considered part of the 
order of the bath. Today, that prac- 
tice would not only be overwhelmingly 
odoriferous but also mighty expensive 
with some perfume selling at twenty 
dollars an ounce. 

Perfumers today present their fra- 
grant offerings in dozens of varied 
forms. There are heavy perfumes with 
heady, spicy scents and there are light 
perfumes that are replicas of fresh 
flower fragrances. ‘There are colognes 
and toilet waters with thinner bodies 
than the concentrated perfumes and 
also shorter lasting scents. ‘There are 
solid perfumes and colognes with waxy 
bases made in stick form for easy ap- 
plication on the skin, or packaged in 
little containers ready to spread on with 
the fingers. And there are powdered 
perfumes or sachets which are put up 
in tiny pillows, in novelty packages, or 
bottled as body sachets. 

What does perfume do? So many 
superlatives have been extorted from 
our English language to describe the 
results of perfuming that there seems 
to be no limit to perfumes’ powers. 
There is no doubt that perfumes are 
stimulating and can help create a 
mood. Few people can honestly say 
that perfume does nothing to them, for 
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that is to deny their sense of smell. Of 
course, the purpose of perfume is to 
stimulate this sense pleasantly and 
thereby add charm to one’s person. 
Thus it is worthwhile to select per- 
fumes with care and to know how to 
apply them effectively. 

So, how to use perfume? First dis- 
cover by experimenting and_ testing 
what perfumes seem to suit your per- 
sonality. Learn to select different scents 
with discrimination — matching them 
with the occasion and costume to be 
worn, the season of the year and the 
mood you are in. For example, a 
woody or spicy scent may be the choice 
for a weekend in the country to wear 
with heavy tweeds. An elegant evening 
date will call for a more exotic, headier 
scent. For a party date on a hot sum- 
mer evening, a light floral scent would 
be more appropriate. 

Next, determine how much perfume 
to use and where to apply it. The 
amount will depend on whether cologne 
or perfume is being used, of course. 
Climatic conditions and the dryness or 
dampness of the skin will also affect 
amount needed. If your  perfuming 
starts with the bath, no need to caution 
you to use cologne or , toilet water. 
Using perfume would send you to the 
poorhouse. A teaspoon of cologne in 
the bath water will scent your body as 
no other way can except, perhaps, using 
an atomizer to spray cologne on after 
the bath. During the day as your body 
throws off heat, the delightful fragrance 
will seem to be part of your own skin. 

Apply dabs of perfume or cologne 
where it is likely to retain its fragrance. 
The bend in the arms in a good place 
—the wrists, and behind the ears, too. 
But always apply with discretion. For 
instance, it would be foolish to put per- 
fume on your wrists in the morning 
when you will be washing your hands 


half a dozen times during the day. 

Try to keep perfumes, colognes and 
other fragrances away from your cloth- 
ing as much as possible. Not only do 
the perfumes stain some fabrics, but 
after awhile give a stale odor. If you 
want scented clothing, why not put a 
drop of toilet water or cologne into 
the rinse water with your nylons or 
lingerie? It will leave just a whisper 
of fragrance and do no harm to your 
clothing. Or put a drop or two of 
perfume on the hem of your slip. 

Saturate little pieces of cotton and 
put these scented wisps among your 
lingerie or sweaters, your handkerchiefs 
or nylons, or place little bags of sachet 
there. You might try painting the in- 
sides of your drawers with one of the 
new perfumed lacquers, too. Sprinkle 
the lining of your handbags with a 
fresh, clean scent so that the contents 
come forth sweet smelling. 

For a dancing date, massage your feet 
with cologne and then dust with pow- 
der before putting on hosiery. Another 
grooming trick: one of the fastest ways 
on record to set hair in an emergency 
is with cologne. Just dampen the ends 
of the hair with cologne and pin in 
curls. In no time, the straight ends will 
be curling. This is an emergency meas- 
ure only. A steady diet of cologne on 
the hair would be very drying 

The ways of using perfume are in- 
finite. Here are a few other luxury 
touches. Spray your pillow with a 
favored scent. Just before a_ party 
spray the living room with cologne or 
put a few drops of perfume on an elec- 
tric bulb. 

Perfume carries its own message. 
Anyone who discounts it, cancels out 
an important part of delicate groom- 
ing. It is a rare person who is not just 
a little bit dantier—a wee bit nicer be- 
cause she uses perfume. 
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The Cameron Portable Dishwasher operates on water 
power—no electricity or special plumbing required. It 
is claimed that less than average city water pressure will 
do the trick. It washes, rinses and quick-air-dries 





The Monitor Electric Steam Iron gives regu- 
lated steam as well as regulated heat. With 
just a flick of the finger it converts from 
a dry iron to a steam iron and vice versa 





Gifts for the House 


By Lois Cook 


Here are new appliances which can be used 


and enjoyed by all members of the family 





No need to envy the restaurateur’s shiny, thermostatically controlled 
deep fat fryers because the Marion “400° Deep Fryer is being pro- 
duced especially for the home. Thermostatically controlled with 
high and low settings for high and low food moisture content, the 
heat is applied to the sides instead of the bottom to avoid carbon- 
ization of food settlings, The fat container is removable for storage 





The new Bendix portable home ironer is especially suited to apart- This new Armstrong fully vented circu- 
ments and small homes. The ironer is operated by a hand control lating gas heater will take the chill out of 
lever and a foot press control leaves both hands free to guide the winter. It stands nineteen inches high and 
clothes during the pressing operation. It weighs thirty-four pounds has a rich brown porcelain enamel finish 


Housing and Home Equipment 
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Simplification of 
Household Tasks 











By Beverly Vose 
Home Economics Teacher 

Warren Township High School 
Gurnee, Illinois 


AVE you ever watched the random 

movements of a baby? How many 

unnecessary motions he goes 
through! Yet that same baby as an 
adult may make just as many, if not 
more, wasteful motions. It has been 
estimated that 25 to 50 per cent of the 
manual work done in our shops, offices, 
factories and homes is unnecessary. The 
same work might be done with less ex- 
penditure of time and energy. 

Motion study aims at finding the one 
best way to do the job. It involves, 
first, the best use of available resources 
—that is, finding the best method with 
the equipment and workers at hand— 
and, secondly, the ideal method if con- 
ditions were also ideal. 

A motion study should utilize every 
member of the household, regardless of 
age, who is willing to assist. Such a 
study made as a family or group project 
is by far the most profitable. Once the 
participants are chosen, what to study 
can be decided. The task chosen should 
present a special problem: it may be 
monotonous, lengthy or complicated 
work or just a job someone detests. 
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A record of the present manner of do- 
ing the particular task is the next step. 
This should be a detailed description 
of the work as it is being done before 
the study. This record may be made as 
a drawing, photograph, moving picture 
or written description — anything that 
will set down accurately how it takes 
place. Industry uses the process chart, 
the stop watch, the pedometer, the 
cyclograph and micromotion pictures. 
Although these methods are not com- 
monly used in a household, they are 
interesting and helpful and warrant 
some mention. 

The process chart is a simple diagram 
of the work done and the motions 
made in doing it. It is supplemented 
with a sketch that shows the layout, the 
position of the workers, the position of 
feet and the person’s relation to his 
working equipment. 

The stop watch is a timepiece which 
accurately records fractions of a second. 
The pedometer measures distances 
walked. 

The cyclograph is a photographic de- 
vice. A small electric light bulb is at- 
tached to the arm, head, hand or any 
moving part of the worker. An at- 
tached wire leads to the battery. The 
motion is then photographed and the 
white line appearing on the plate is 
the motion path. A cyclograph of skill 
shows beauty, grace and swing, where- 
as unskilled motion is ungraceful, un- 
rhythmic, ugly and jerky. 

The micromotion picture is an adap- 
tation of the motion picture. In this, 
the surface, floors, walls and ceiling of 
the work place are cross sectioned into 
four-inch squares. The worker takes his 
place and the movements are recorded 
by the motion picture camera. The 
data is put on Simultaneous Motion 
Cycle Charts made on cross-sectioned 
paper which show the different parts 
of the body horizontally and the time 


of day vertically. From this chart, the 
best elements are chosen and combined 
in a new chart, showing the ideal 
method of work. 

In the home, the pin and _ string 
method can be used. The observer fol- 
lows the worker with a ball of twine, 
measuring the distance travelled. A dia- 
gram of the work place is then made 
and pins are placed at whatever points 
the worker has turned. The lengths of 
twine are measured to scale and wound 
around the pins to mark the path trav- 
eled. As the method changes, the string 
of a different color may be used. A 
green string is always used for the first 
method and a red one for the final 
method. 

In an informal study of her work 
habits, the homemaker should follow 
a certain sequence of steps in the an- 
alysis of any given job. 

The first practical step 
management of energy is the job an- 
alysis, or breaking of the job into its 
three component parts — preparation, 
performance and clearing away. Then 
each of these parts should be consid- 
ered in itself and in relation to the 
other parts. 

Preparation includes the assembling 
of equipment and supplies. The ma- 
terials should be brought to one cen- 
tral work space. If storage space is well 
arranged, this task is greatly lightened. 
The articles are placed in a circular 
position before the worker. 

The Household Finance Company’s 
Time Management for Homemakers 
suggests this method for finding the 
most comfortable work space. “Hold 
your arms comfortably at your sides, 
bend your elbows and draw an im- 
aginary circle on the table with each 
hand. The section where these circles 
overlap is the area where work may 
be done most comfortably when both 
hands are working together. Circles 
drawn with the arms extended from the 
shoulders will give you the maximum 
working area.” 

“Pre-position” is a term used in time 
and motion studies of workers in in- 
dustry. It means the placing of tools 
and equipment ready to grasp and use 
without rehandling or turning. The 
plan may be easily adapted by home- 
makers in stacking dishes in the order 
of washing or laying clothes out the 
night before for the next day. 

Performance needs no explanation. 
It is doing the task. However, many 
tiring and backtracking movements 
could be eliminated. Here are a few 

(Continued on page 740) 
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This article is based on a study of work methods in relation to simplifica- 
tion of household tasks undertaken by Beverly Vose while a student at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. Miss Vose, who 
was graduated with honors in June, 1948, served in the Waves two years 
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Jennie S, Wilmot, the author of this 
article, is associate professor of home 
economics at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. She took both her 
B.S. and M.A. at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. While at Colum- 
bia, Miss Wilmot was a director of 
Johnson Hall dormitory, She is the 
co-author, with Margaret Batjer, of a 
college foods text, Food for the Family 


PRACTICAL problem in saving 

steps was solved by students at the 

University of Texas last year. 
When members of a home demonstra- 
tion class decided to study kitchen im- 
provement, the mother of one of the 
girls let them use her kitchen as their 
laboratory. 

The kitchen was 91/3 by 13 1/3 feet, 
with a pantry 4 feet by 6 2/3 feet lead- 
ing from it. Dishes were stored in a 
cupboard at the end of the pantry. 
The family ate some of their meals in 
the kitchen, so a table and four small 
chairs were part of the furnishings. 

The girls examined the room and 
listed good points and poor. They sug- 





Ntudents Demonstrate 
Kitchen Improvement 


gested papering the walls, painting the 


wainscot and trim, providing curtains, 
protecting the wall back of the range, 
refinishing the chairs and table and in- 
creasing and rearranging storage space. 

The family cooperated by covering 
the paper with a commercial wall 
paint, but the students did the rest of 
the work. They painted the trim and 
wainscot and repainted the chairs and 
table. For the window they bought new 
shades and across the top they put a 
ruffle which made the room more at- 
tractive, but did not cut out light. 
Small shelves for cookbooks, decorative 
pottery and a pot of ivy were also 
placed near the window. 

Shelf space in two small cupboards 
and the large one in the pantry was 
increased by adding half shelves. Sup- 
plies were rearranged for greater con- 
venience. For example, spices were 
brought from the pantry to the kitchen. 
Hooks for measuring cups and can 
opener were put under the cupboards 






and a case for knives was tacked on one 
side. 

Two deep drawers under one work 
surface were divided into compartments 
by plywood insets which rested on 
cleats. Handles were added for easy re- 
moval. In the top drawer the girls put 
cutlery and silver; in the bottom one, 
linens. 

More storage space was added by re- 
making an unused flour bin for sauce 
pans. Vertical shelves built under the 
main work area made the storage of 
such utensils as muffin pans, corn stick 
pans and shallow roaster easier. 

The wall behind the range was pro- 
tected by a plastic sheet and more stor- 
age space was provided by hooks for 
cooking utensils and a shelf for coffee 
pot, coffee, seasonings and used-fat con 


tainer. 

The girl in whose home the work 
was done made some improvements in 
her spare time. She added the half 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Frequently used utensils are conveniently placed under the 
main work surface. The long vertical shelves were specially 
constructed for bread boards and baking sheet; the smaller 
ones for muffin pans, cornstick pans, shallow roasting 
pan and large cake pan. Room is provided on top for small 
equipment like beaters. Large pans are stored at right 
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Plastic material was tacked to the wall behind the range for 
easier cleaning, A shelf above the range provides room for 
coffee, coffee pot, seasonings and container for waste fat. 
Underneath are hooks for cutlery and holders and a rack for 
paper towels, Nearby are bars for dish towels. The wall 
paper was covered with a commercial paint by the family 
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Half shelves between larger shelves 
make more room for foods. Two deep 
wire baskets below have been divided by 
half-inch boards to provide a convenient 
place for potatoes, 
onions and citrus fruits, Spices formerly 
stored here were moved to the kitchen 
be more convenient 


potatoes, sweet 


so they would 


Extra storage space is provided by a 
formerly unused flour bin, which the 


girls replaced with a vertical board 
trom which sauce pans in frequent use 
were hung. Small shelves hear the win- 
dow give room for cookbooks and tea 
pot. ‘he deep drawers at left have ply- 


wood dividers for more storage space 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


shelves in the pantry and the china 
closet. Adopting a suggestion from the 
Home Management House, she used a 
wire container for potatoes, onions and 
citrus fruits. 

The cost of the entire project was 
$79.80. This included a number of 
items not included in the original plan, 
such as pantry and cupboard shelves, 


an extra garbage pail and a_ metal 
bread box. 

From the project the students learned 
much about working together as well 
as about analyzing a kitchen and fitting 
their improvements to the needs and 
wishes of those who work in it. As for 
the student’s mother, she says, “You 
have no idea how many steps it has 
saved me already. I like it ever so 
much.” 


Simplification of Household Tasks 
(Continued from page 738) 


simple suggestions. If one is right 
handed, it is easier to work from right 
to left. Working in a circular direc- 
tion saves steps and motions. Use both 
hands. The left hand may be very 
awkward at first but practice will soon 
make this hand equal or superior to 
the right hand in efficiency. 

Dust cloths, brushes, furniture polish 
and other cleaning equipment kept in 
a basket may be carried from room to 
room and then set in the storage closet 
until used again. This saves cleaning 
up afterward, too. In making a_ bed, 
put fresh sheets on securely and_ the 
will need more than 
spreading later on. Spread one side of 
the bed completely, then tuck in the 
foot and finally spread the other side. 
One should not have to make more 
than one trip around the bed. 

Rhythm is a great aid in doing house- 
work. Those who whistle or sing while 
they work make their work easier 
through rhythm. Continuous and cir- 
cular motions rather than abrupt jerky 
ones save both time and energy. 

Clearing is much easier if the prepa- 
ration has been well done. Clearing 
can be combined with another task at 
times, like washing baking dishes with 
those of another meal or combining the 
dishwashing of several meals. 

The study of the routing is the sec- 
ond step the homemaker should make 
in a motion study of her home. The 
logical direction of the sequence of 
steps from the beginning to the com- 
pletion of the task must be discovered. 
To reduce the total distance and num- 
ber of retracements is the goal. The 
effective pathway in a work sequence 
may be a linear left-right, as in dish- 
washing; circular, as in table setting; 
cr backward and forward, as in potato 
paring. Routing may take place in 
large areas or small. 

The third practical step is dovetail- 
ing and elimination of parts of work. 
After a worker is satisfied that the 
routing of a job is as economical of 
energy as it can be, there remains a 
possibility of conserving effort either 


covers scarcely 


by combining parts of a job or elimi 
nating them. 

The selection and arrangement of 
equipment is the fourth practical step 
in making a motion study. The house- 
wife is handicapped in the selection of 
energy-saving equipment because of 
cost and to a certain extent by lack of 
such articles on the market. But she 
may help herself considerably by the 
selection and arrangement of the equip- 
ment she already has. Equipment 
should be placed in the direct line of 
routing of the work for which it is in- 
tended. It should be stored so as to be 
easily accessible. 

The last practical step in the study 
of motions is the study of the body 
itself, as to its posture, muscles used 
and the way in which they are used. 
The smaller muscles tire more rapidly 
than the larger although using them 
requires less energy than working with 
the larger ones. 

The use of rest periods as a means 
of keeping up output is as applicable 
to housework as to the factory job. It 
is recommended that fifteen minutes of 
rest follow two hours of heavy work. 
If possible, the worker should lie down 
in a cool, quiet place. 

The findings of industry are being 
used extensively in the home. The 
scientifically designed modern kitchen 
demonstrates the acceptance of indus- 
try’s findings. The size of the work area 
has been reduced and equipment has 
been placed so that there is a minimum 
of crosspaths. Such arrangements 
greatly facilitate work; the author 
found that making a cake in an in- 
efficient kitchen required 239 steps. 
while preparing the same recipe in an 
efficient kitchen took only 51. 

Steps can be saved through effective 
routing, too, as is proved by studies 
carried on by the Herald Tribune In- 
stitute. Steps required in making cof- 
fee cake were reduced from 143 to 24 
and in making strawberry shortcake 
from 97 to 64. 

Industry has also given consideration 

(Concluded on page 757) 
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Recipe of the Month 





Hurry-Up Yeast Rolls 


1 cake compressed yeast or 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 package dry granular yeast 2% to 2% cups biscuit mix 
l% cup lukewarm milk or water 


Crumble yeast cake and dissolve in water or milk. If raw milk is used, scald and cool 
to lukewarm before adding yeast. If dry yeast is used, sprinkle it on 2 tablespoons warm 
water and let stand 5 minutes before adding to 34 cup milk or water. Add sugar and 
half the biscuit mix. Beat well. Add enough biscuit mix to form an easily handled 
dough. Mix well. Turn dough on well-floured board to coat lightly with flour. Flow 
hands; knead gently 40 times. Roll 14 inch thick. Shape into rolls. Place on baking 
sheet. Let rise in a warm place (85 degrees F.) until double in bulk . . . 45 minutes 
to an hour. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees F.) Makes 
10 rolls. To shape CLoTHESPIN CRULLERS: Wrap strip of kneaded dough around greased 
clothespin so edges barely touch. Place on baking sheet and let rise until double in 
bulk. When baked, twist clothespin and pull out. 
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Keeping Up to Date On Nutrition 


Proteins and Fats—Their Functions 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Visiting Professor of Home Economics 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


FAVORITE definition of food to 

the Johnnies of this world is ‘‘some- 

thing good to eat.” This is a good 
definition, if to it is added the state- 
ment that food can be both good and 
good for you. The average person is 
not interested in knowing that the nu- 
tritional needs of the body include some 
forty different dietary factors which 
must be provided by the daily diet. 
Neither is he interested in knowing 
that there are interrelationships exist- 
ing between these nutrients and there- 
fore the diet must be balanced. 

What he does need to know is that 
energy, growth and development of the 
body, and regulation and_ protection 
of normal body functions are all de- 
pendent upon what the food eaten and 
enjoyed at mealtimes contains in the 
way of nutrients. Here is where the 
simple and reliable guide to correct 
eating habits, known as the Seven Basic 
Groups, functions. Two servings from 
each of-those seven groups eaten daily 
will provide the building, protective 
and regulatory materials as well as most 
of the energy for the day. Favorite des- 
serts and additional servings of breads 
and other high calorie-containing foods 
may be added, if desired and needed, 
to this reliable basic diet. 

Shakespeare knew nothing of the 
Seven Basic Groups but he recognized 
the need for good nutrition as well as 
good flavor when he said, “And now 
good digestion wait on appetite and 
health on both.” 

The most convenient way to study 
the value of foods is to classify them 
by groups. This grouping is done on 
the basis of chemical composition and 
similarity of functions. 


Proteins 


The “big three” of nutrition are pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates. These 
three groups contain all of the build- 
ing and energy producing foods as well 
as being carriers of vitamins, minerals, 
water and cellulose. 

In chemical make-up these three are 
alike in containing carbon, hydrogen 


and oxygen. All three may be synthe- 
sized in green plants with the aid of 
sunlight, carbon dioxide and water. 

At this point, however, proteins dif- 
fer from carbohydrates and fats in re- 
quiring nitrogen salts which they ob- 
tain from the air and soil. Sulphur, 
phosphorus and iron found in the soil 
are also added to the composition of 
many proteins. 

It is the presence of nitrogen and 
associated mineral elements which 
makes it possible for proteins to per- 
form the special function of building 
and repairing tissues. This explains 
why Liebig, the father of organic chem- 
istry, gave to this group a name derived 
from the Greek, meaning “of first im- 
portance.” 

Proteins are made up chemically of 
at least 22 building stones known as 
amino acids. These amino acids all 
have nitrogen present in them but dif- 
fer from each other in amounts of 
nitrogen and other elements present. 
Ten of these amino acids have been 
found to be essential to growth and 
maintenance of animal tissues and 
twelve are probably synthesized by the 
animal body as needed from “left over’’ 
nitrogen and from carbohydrates or 
fats. 

Foods containing all ten of the 
“essential” amino acids are known as 
incomplete proteins. The list of com- 
plete proteins is headed by milk and 
eggs, both of which nature has demon- 
strated as able to build and maintain 
animal tissues. 

The proteins of glandular meats such 
as liver, kidney and pancreas, rank sec- 
ond in value and also contain all the 
essential amino acids in abundance. 
Proteins from muscle meats, fish and 
poultry, are also complete but not to 
the same degree as the glandular or- 
gans. Gelatin or egg whites alone are 
incomplete animal proteins. 

Soy beans, nuts, legumes and wheat 
are the best sources of vegetable pro- 
tein but are not dependable for growth 
unless supplemented by a complete pro- 
tein. Much additional research data on 


and Sources 


the amino acid content of these vege- 
table proteins is needed before we can 
safely decide how much of a complete 
protein must be added to a meal which 
is largely composed of vegetable pro- 
teins. While we are waiting for this 
additional information we can adopt 
the safe practice of always using milk, 
eggs or small amounts of meat with a 
meal which is planned “around” a 
vegetable protein. 

The functions of protein in the body 
are numerous. Not only do they enter 
into the structure of every living cell 
including the muscular, skeleton and 
nervous tissues as well as all organs, 
hair, membranes and cartilaginous tis- 
sues, but they have many other func- 
tions. All normal growth and develop- 
ment is dependent upon an adequate 
supply of complete proteins. In cases 
of damage to tissues such as may be 
caused by burns, surgery, tooth extrac- 
tion or severe bacterial invasions, heavy 
losses of protein occurs and must be 
replaced before normal healing can be 
achieved. 

The fluids of the body including 
blood, lymph, tissue fluids and juices, 
and secretions all contain protein as a 
normal constituent. Part of the “buf- 
fer” action of the blood is dependent 
upon the ability of proteins to combine 
with excess acids or alkalies to maintain 
neutrality. The red cells of the blood 
are filled with hemoglobin which is a 
combination of protein and iron. The 
ability of the blood to carry oxygen to 
the tissues is dependent upon the pres- 
ence of a normal content of hemo- 
globin. It is not surprising, then, that 
a low protein intake over considerable 
time results in nutritional anemia. The 
hormones and protective antibodies are 
largely composed of protein. In all of 
these examples we can readily see the 
regulatory and protective functions of 
the proteins. 

Proteins may be burned as energy, 
yielding four calories per gram. How- 
ever, they are not an economical source 
of energy either from monetary point 
of view or from the effects upon metab- 
olism which are similar to “racing” our 
engine. Fats and carbohydrates are our 
cheapest and most efficient sources of 
energy. (Continued on page 751) 
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T IS impossible to cook an egg on 
Mt. Everest, because water boils at 
70 degrees Centigrade there. 

To most of us this is merely an en- 
tertaining scrap of information, but to 
women who cook in high altitude areas 
it represents a scientific principle which 
influences almost every dish they pre- 
pare. There is no place in the United 
States where it is impossible to soft boil 
an egg, but there are many where the 
customary three minutes is not long 
enough for the process. Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, and Laramie, Wyoming, are ex- 
amples of such localities. Approxi- 
mately one third of the United States 
has an altitude of over 3000 feet, the 
level at which special recipe adjust- 
ments become necessary. 

Water boils when the vapor pressure 
of the escaping steam equals atmos- 
pheric pressure. When the atmosphere 
weighs less, as it does at high altitudes, 
water boils at a lower temperature. 
Since nearly all cookery involves evapo- 
ration of water, most food cooked at 
high altitudes will not become as hot 
as at sea level. 

Even when other ingredients dissolve 
in water and raise its boiling point, the 
resulting temperature is lower. Candy 
reaches the soft ball stage at 217.4 to 
228.2 degrees Fahrenheit at Laramie, 
Wyoming, where the elevation is 7200 
feet, rather than at 236 to 242 degrees 
Fahrenheit as at sea level. 

The pressure cooker, which creates its 
own high pressure area, is a special 
boon to those who live in high alti- 
tudes, since it shortens cooking time 
considerably. A book published in 
Laramie, Wyoming, suggests cooking 
vegetables fifty per cent longer than is 
recommended in standard recipes. 

Cakes are a special problem at high 
altitudes and much experimental work 
has been done with them. Ordinary 
cake recipes are so balanced that the 
leavening agent reaches its maximum 
volume at the same time as the struc- 
ture sets. When these formulas are 
used in high altitudes, the leavening 
air, no longer held down by relatively 
high atmospheric pressure, escapes be- 
fore the cake is done. The product 
rises rapidly and then falls. 

Many methods have been used to ad- 
just cake recipes to rising altitudes, but 
all are based on the same principal: 
ingredients which make the cake set 
sooner, like flour and eggs, are in- 
creased; those which leaven or weaken 
the structure, like sugar, shortening and 
baking powder, are decreased. 

One cookbook suggests using less 
sugar, being careful not to remove so 
much that the product suffers. Where 
cakes have the maximum sugar possible 
in the regular recipe, the amount is 
decreased three and a half per cent for 
every 1000 feet of altitude over 3000. 
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High Altitude Cookery 


By Patricia Appleyard 
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Reducing the baking powder by one 
third in simple, one egg cakes is the 
method recommended by a cookbook 
published in Laramie, Wyoming. It is 
possible to prevent a cake from falling 
by increasing the flour, this book notes, 
but adds that such an addition makes 
the product breadlike. 

When air is used as a leavening 
agent, as in angel food cakes, special 
attention must be given to mixing 
methods. Incorporating too much air 
can be just as disastrous as using too 
much baking powder. 

Increasing the proportion of eggs 
gives a cake which has several advan- 
tages over those which can be baked at 
low altitudes. In the first place, the 
product has increased nutritive value. 
In the second place, it does not shrink 
so much as standard cakes. Eggs, which 
retard shrinkage, cannot be added to 
cakes at low altitudes because the prod- 
uct is cooked at such a high temper- 
ature that the eggs become tough and 
elastic. The internal temperature of a 
cake does not exceed the boiling point 
of water. At high altitudes, the eggs 
cook at so low a temperature that they 
do not overcoagulate and more can be 
used. Volume for volume, a high egg 
cake does not cost more than a low 
egg cake at sea level, since it rises so 
much more. However, around 7000 
feet, cakes begin to require more struc- 
tural material because they rise so rap- 
idly, and the egg, coagulated at increas- 
ingly lower temperatures, gives less and 
less body. The result is a more com- 
pact, but still acceptable cake. 

As atmospheric pressure falls off, 
cakes baked at the same oven temper- 
ature do not brown so rapidly. This 
is because browning is due to carmeliza- 
tio of sucrose, which always takes place 
at the same temperature. The crust 
does not reach oven temperature be- 
cause oven heat is absorbed by the con- 
tinuous evaporation involved in the 
cooking process. 

. In deep fat frying, too, the problem 
of browning arises. Here, however, the 
difficulty is that foods become too 
brown when cooked at temperatures 


recommended for sea level. The ex- 
planation is that water evaporates more 
rapidly at high altitudes, causing faster 
browning. Studies at Colorado State 
College indicate that the temperature 
of deep fat for doughnuts should be 
lowered from 390 to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Recipe adjustments similar to those 
for cakes are used in making dough- 
nuts. Fat and leavening are reduced 
and hard wheat flour is substituted for 
part of the regular flour. Sugar is re- 
duced to prevent too much fat ab- 
sorption. 

Baked goods dry more rapidly in high 
altitude areas since water evaporates 
easily. Honey, which is hydroscopic, 
can be substituted for part of the sugar 
in cookies to keep them from drying 
rapidly. Cakes do not lose their moist- 
ure so soon if made with sour milk, 
cream or boiling water. 

Since most commercial recipes are de 
veloped for low altitudes, special re- 
search in high altitude cookery is a fer 
tile field for home economists. 
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Holiday 
Entertaining 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


ty of calling her students’ attention to that most 

gracious of all the home arts—hospitality. Up to 
the beginning of the teen age, Mother has taken most 
of the responsibility for the entertainment of their 
friends. This year they can make a definite project of 
entertaining—entertaining their own group first, per- 
haps, but in addition having a holiday party definitely 
and specifically planned for the older members of the 
family—a party for which they themselves will be en- 
tirely responsible. ‘This gives opportunity for work in 
menu planning, table or buffet arrangement, market- 
ing, preparation of food, clearing up and, last but by 
no means least, the inveitable budgeting. 

Hospitality abounds during holiday season, and it is 
none too early to begin to plan for it. The habit of 
hospitality is well worth cultivating and if properly 
exercised gives equal pleasure to both host and guest. 
Young folks should learn that true hospitality is not 
only the providing of food but also the sharing of one’s 


| I’ this season the teacher has a wonderful opportuni- 


744 
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We trim our Christmas tree with festive cookies cut in 
many shapes and sizes. Then they are chosen one by one 
and eaten with gusto by guests at our New Years Eve party 


home, one’s privileges and one’s self with friends—the 
interchange of good will as well as the service of good 
food. Oh, there’s opportunity for innumerable basic 
homemaking lessons under this one heading. 

Food plays an important role in holiday hospitality. 
What food will depend on the occasion, but in all in- 
stances let it be simple enough to have the whole affair 
fun rather than a burden. Stress the fact that as much 
as possible be done ahead of time to prevent a “jam” 
at the last moment. Students can plan menus for several 
varied holiday get-togethers such as: 


After Skiing or Skating 


Corn or Corn and Oyster Chowder 
Pilot Crackers 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Cream Cheese, Orange and Ginger Sandwiches 
Holiday Cookies 
Coffee Cocoa 


Practically everything in this menu can be prepared 
ahead of time. The chowder can be made early and 
set aside for reheating later. One last minute job, how- 
ever, will be crisping the crackers for about five minutes 
in a moderately hot oven. The salad may have as its 
base a canned fruit cocktail mix, supplemented by the 
addition of fresh citrus fruit with perhaps one or two 
sliced bananas and a bit of diced crisp apple or celery— 
the last two added just before the salad is served. 
Dressing? What you will. We suggest a good commer- 
cial mayonnaise or salad dressing slightly thinned with 
sweet or sour cream. 

The sandwiches (see sandwich fillings below) can be 
made beforehand, tightly wrapped in waxed paper and 
tucked into the refrigerator, while of course at Christ- 
mas time there will always be a well-filled cooky jar on 
which to draw. 

Let the girls and boys work together both in pre- 
paring the food and in clearing up. Perhaps the boys 
will take care of the dishwashing and drying, while 
the girls see that everything is put away in proper order 
for Mother’s inspection later. 


, 


Corn Chowder 


4 pound salt pork, diced 2 tablespoons flour 

1 onion, minced 1 tablespoon butter or 
2 cups corn, cut from cob fortified margarine 

2 cups diced potatoes 1 teaspoon celery salt 

2 cups boiling water 1/6 teaspoon pepper 

1 quart scalded milk 144 cup cracker crumbs 


Fry pork until fat flows freely, remove the crisp scraps 
and cook onion in fat until light brown. Add corn, 
potatoes and water and simmer until vegetables are 
tender. Add the scalded milk and thicken with flour 
and butter creamed together. Simmer five minutes, 
season and just before serving stir in the cracker crumbs 
and reserved pork scraps. 


When_fresh corn is out of season substitute canned. 
With cream style canned corn follow recipe exactly; 
(Continued on page 752) 
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By Margaret B. Dreisbach 


Food Economist 
Food and Nutrition Division 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Nehool Lunch Recipes 


elementary school about twenty miles from the 

Nation’s capitol, the pupils formed in line and 
passed quickly to the lunchroom. Although they did 
not know it, they were to be judge and jury for certain 
foods in this day’s school lunch. A tempting array 
greeted them as they passed along the serving counter. 
The manager dished each plate with a generous serving 
of Spanish egg and noodles, offered a choice of broccoli 
or peas and carrots and completed the meal with a hot 
roll, whipped topping on baked apple slices, a chocolate 
brownie chock-full of raisins and milk to drink. 

The decision to be made by the students concerned 
the acceptability of foods prepared from school lunch 
recipes developed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. The foods qn trial in this mea! 
were Spanish egg and noodles, containing dried eggs; 
chocolate brownies made from a mix prepared by the 
school lunch cook using dried egg and nonfat dry milk; 
and a whipped topping resembling whipped cream but 
prepared by beating a concentrated mixture of nonfat 
milk and water. All of these foods have high nutri- 
tional value. 

The recipes were developed to assist schools in using 
foods that are new to the cooks and those which arc 
available in great abundance. The Bureau’s school 
lunch laboratory, located at the Agricultural Researcli 
Center near Washington, D. C., resembles a school 
lunch kitchen with its institutional type equipment. 
The laboratory workers are trained food specialists who 
have also had practical experience in school lunch and 
other types of quantity food service. 

To develop a school lunch recipe, a family-size recipe 
is selected and standardized to yield a definite number 
of servings of the size desired. Main dishes are adjusted 
to provide two ounces of a protein-rich food. The 
small recipe is increased to 100 portions, with inter- 
mediate tests made at several different stages of enlarge- 
ment. Slight errors in the proportion of ingredients 
which can not be detected in a small recipe are greatly 
magnified when it is increased to large size. Each test 
is accompanied by scoring of appearance and _palata- 
bility by a panel of trained home economists. Modifica- 
tions are based on the judges’ ratings. 

A completed recipe that has passed the group of 
adult judges, still does not satisfy the exacting require- 
ments of the Bureau’s school lunch workers. It must 
also have the approval of youngsters who eat lunch at 
school. About a dozen schools have been cooperating 


Wem the lunch bell rang one noon recently in an 
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School lunch workers of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics develop a recipe using the power mixer. 
Hand methods of mixing were also used. The recipes list 
ingredients by both weight and measure and may be used 
in school lunch kitchens having various types of equipment 


by making recipe tests weekly. School lunch managers 
receive test recipes in plenty of time to prepare menus. 
On the day of the test a Bureau worker visits the school 
to observe the use of the recipe. She notes the cook’s 
interpretation of the directions, the ease with which 
they are followed, the time required to prepare the 
recipe, the quality of the product and the yield under 
actual school lunch conditions. If results in the schoo! 
kitchen differ from those in the laboratory, changes are 
made wherever advisable. 

At lunch time the reactions are watched as the pupils 
are served. The first hurdle to be passed is that of eye 
appeal. Children usually respond favorably to attrac- 
tive color, a bit of garnish and food of such consistency 
that it does not “run all over the plate.” Their spon- 
taneous comments to school lunch workers behind the 
serving counter or to each other as they are being served, 
furnish a clue to their likes and dislikes. School chil- 
dren are often outspoken in their remarks about the 
foods they eat, especially when dishes are new or slightly 
different from familiar ones. “Umm, this is good,” or 
sometimes, “I don’t know what this is supposed to be 
and I sure don’t like it.” 

The final proof of acceptance is in the eating, and 
“clean plates” are the surest indication that success 
with a recipe has been achieved. The absence of plate 
waste tells the acceptance story better than words. 

(Concluded on page 753) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable 
from % cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. These 
recipes have been tested in the Brookline schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 








DATE SOUP...8c 


HOT DISH... 18c¢ 


SALADS...15c« SANDWICHES...8c DESSERTS... 8c 








3 Vegetable 


Cream of 
4 Celery 





5 ~ | Chicken 
Rice 


























Scrambled Eggs, Baked Potato, Roll*,| Orange Cream Cheese, Celery, ; Chocolate Cup 
Fruit Gelatine Sections, Deviled Ham, Cake 
Grapefruit Fresh Slaw 
Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Asparagus Cheese and Relish Steamed Raisin 
Carrots, Roll* Apple Jelly & Nut Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 
Scalloped Corn and Tomatoes with Cheese, ; Apple Liverwurst on Rye Apple Sauce 
Green Beans, Raisin Bread* Gingerale Strawberry Jam Cake 
Chicken Chop Suey on Noodles, Stuffed Lettuce Brownie Pudding 
Whole Wheat Bread Tomato Fruit and Nut 
Tomato Juice, Baked Pollock Fillet, Macaroniand | Chopped Egg Apricot Cobbler 
* Tartar Sauce, Parsley Potato, Roll* | Tuna and Pickle 


Apple Sauce Pudding 


Fresh Slaw 








6 Tomato 

7 | OTE ter 
10 —— of 
U1 | “Tomato 


12 SBacley" 


3 | "Sa. 


14 | Onion 


Scalloped Ham and Egg, Toasted 
Salad Roll* 


Meat Loaf, Scalloped Potato, Fruit 
Gelatine, Whole Wheat Bread* 








Fruit Juice, Spanish Rice with Cheese, 


Frankfort, Vienna Bread 


Shepherd’s Pie, ‘Mashed Potato, Topping, 


Apple Compote, Rye Bread* 


Toasted Salad 
Roll 


Sunshine 


* Frozen 
Fruit 


Stuffed Plum 





Tomato Juice, Tuna Pie with Vegetables 


Green Salad - 


Cream Cheese, 
Jam 


Cream Cheese, Jelly 
Fresh Slaw 


* Barbecue 
Jelly 

Peanut Butter, 
Jelly; Sliced 
Tomatoes 


Cheese 3 Jelly 


Apple Pie 





Chocolate Cream 
Pie, Graham 
Cracker Crust 





Apple Sauce 
Shortcake 





Steamed Cherry _ 
Pudding, 
Cherry Sauce 


Orange Cream 








17 | Lamb Broth 


Tomato Juice, Macaroni and 











Stuffed Beet 





Lettuce; Sliced 


Pineapple Upside 

















Vegetable Medley Tongue on Rye wn Cake 
r 8 | Alphabet Chicken Pinwheel, Biscuit, Mushroom Molded Prune | Fresh Slaw; Cottage Raspberry 
io Sauce, Frozen Green Peas, Roll* and Cheese Cheese & Nuts Chiffon Pie 
Potato | Lamb Croquette, Tomato Sauce, Carrot, Raisin | Bacon and Celery Spice Cake 
19 | Buttered Cabbage, Roll* and Nut Jelly 
poe Cream of | Pot Roast, Browned Potato, | Stuffed Pepper | Peanut Butter Caramel Custard 
20 Celery | Gravy, Cabbage Salad, Roll* | and Pineapple | Jelly 
Clam Chow- Salmon Timbales, Creamed Pea Sauce, Lettuce Hearts | Egg Salad Roll | Blueberry Pie 
2i der 15c¢ Vegetable Salad, Roll* | Russian Fruit and Nut 
Dressing 
| Chicken and Tomato Juice, Sausage, Baked Potato, Cardinal Raisin Bread and * Date Nut Roll 


Vegetable 


24 


2 Cream of 
Mushroom 


26 | “"Spinseh 
27 Minestrone i 


9 Corn 
Chowder 


| Apple Sauce, Roll* 
Fruit Juice, Chicken and Vegetable, 
Salad Roll, Potato Chips 


| American Chop Suey, Green 
Salad, Roll* 





Cornbeef Hash, Buttered Beets, 
Roll* 


| Baked Cod Fillet, Barbecue Sauce, 
Green Beans, Whole Wheat Bread* 


Cream Cheese 


| Chopped Han, Pickle 


Banana and 
Nut 


Under the Sea 
Raspberry 
Fruit 


Stuffed Celery 


Red Apple and 
Pineapple 


Cheese Salad 
Tomato 


Peanut Butter 
Jelly 


Lettuce 
Jam 
Sardine and Olive 
Jelly and Nut 


* Cranberry 
Prune Pudding 


Danish Baked 
Apple 


* Vanilla ’ 
Pudding 
Fruit Sauce 


Apricot Pie 











3 { Tomato | 


| 
Creamed Chopped Beef with Cheese and | Chef 


Vegetables on Toast, Dried Fruit 
Compote 


Celery, Olive, Nut 
Lettuce 


| Steamed Choco- 
| late Pudding, 
Foamy S. 








*Butter or fortified margarine served with breadstuff. 
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S = Sauce. 
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Recipes for January 


Ne eT ee ahh) es | 


Barbecue Egg and Ham Sandwich 
(50 servings) 


15 eggs 1 tbsp. onion 

1% bunch celery 2 cups mayonnaise 
34 lb. ham or corn beef 2 tsp. mustard 

\%4 cup pickle relish 


Chop celery and cooked eggs. Mix with chopped 
ham or corn beef. Add pickle relish and chopped 
onion. Combine with mayonnaise and mix well. 
Add mustard to taste. 


Date Nut Roll 
(50 servings) 


Ibs. graham crackers 6% cups date paste 
lb. walnuts, chopped (% of 10 Ib. can) 


mb 


Crush crackers with rolling pin and reserve 34 cup. 
Add cracker crumbs and 34 lb. nuts to date paste. 
Shape in 4 rolls about 3 inches in diameter. Roll 
in remaining crackers and nuts. Wrap in wax paper 
and chill in refrigerator 4 or 5 hours. Cut in slices 
and serve with whipped cream. 


Cranberry Prune Pudding 
(50 servings) 


1 cup gelatine 2 qt. cranberries 
1 pt. hot water 1 qt. sugar 
2 qt. concentrated orange 1 qt. water 
juice (reconstituted) 2 qt, prunes, cooked 
1% tsp. salt sweetened 
11% tsp. cinnamon 


Dissolve gelatine in one pint hot water. Add 
orange juice, salt and chill. Cook the cranberries 
and sugar in | qt. water until transparent. Add 
cinnamon to cooked prunes. Add cranberries and 
prunes to thickened gelatine. Turn into molds. 
Chill until firm. Unmold and garnish with 
whipped cream. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Tartar Sauce 
(50 servings) 


Y% cup pimiento, chopped 
44 cup parsley, chopped 


14 cup powdered onions 
¥g cup cold water 
1 qt. salad dressing 1 tsp, salt 


14 cup sweet pickle, chopped 


Roll dry powdered onions fine with a rolling pin. 
Add to cold water and let stand a few minutes until 
water is absorbed. Add all ingredients to salad 
dressing and mix well. 


Vanilla Cornstarch Pudding 
(50 servings) 


6 cups sugar 
51% quarts milk 


4 cups dry milk solids 
1% cups cornstarch 
8 eggs (or 3% oz. 
dried egg powder) 


1% tsp, vanilla 
2 tsp. salt 


Mix dry milk, cornstarch, dried egg powder and 
sugar. Mix with a pint of cold milk. Blend. Add 
to rest of milk, which has been scalded. Cook until 
thick. Continue steaming in double boiler at least 
10 minutes. Add vanilla and salt. For peanut 
butter pudding, blend in 3 cups of peanut butter 
before removing from heat. Garnish with peanuts 
when serving. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 
(50 servings) 


6% cups fruit cocktail 1 1/6tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. unflavored gelatine 2 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 14 cup sugar 

2 cups cream cheese 14 cup nuts, chopped 
4 cup mayonnaise 


4 cup whipping cream 


Drain fruit cocktail. Soak gelatine in lemon juice, 
then dissolve over hot water. Blend cream cheese 
with mayonnaise and salt. Stir in gelatine. Whip 
cream until stiff, adding sugar gradually during last 
stages of beating. Fold in cheese mixture, nuts and 
fruit cocktail. Pour into refrigerator tray that has 
been lined with wax paper. Freeze until firm with 
refrigerator set at coldest setting (about 4 hours). 
Turn out on platter, remove paper, cut into thick 
slices. Garnish with watercress. 
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What's Groiné On in Foods 





HIS year’s bumper grain crop may 

result in reduced feed prices and 

consequently encourage farmers to 
raise more livestock for slaughter. If 
it does, it will reverse the current trend 
toward limited livestock production. In 
1944 there were 62 beef cattle and 61 
hogs per hundred persons; today there 
are 54 beef cattle and 38 hogs. 

There are fewer dairy cattle, too, al- 
though this does not mean that the 
milk supply has been decreasing. 
Thanks to better feeding and careful 
breeding, the individual cow is produc- 
ing more milk than she used to, reach- 
ing a record average of 5000 pounds 
per cow this year. Although the num- 
ber of dairy cattle may be a little lower 
in 1949, milk production is expected 
to rise slightly. Prices and demand 
will probably remain about the same, 
with exports and a slightly increased 
human population absorbing any pro- 
duction increases. 


Oyster Outlook 

Last summer’s heat wave had sume 
value: it meant a better spawning sea- 
son for oysters. Oyster lovers won't find 
more of the delicacy on the market this 
year, however, since oysters are sold 
when they are several years old. This 
winter’s oyster supply will be scant, for 
two reasons. One is that bad seasons 
last year and the year before reduced 
the potentially marketable supply for 
this year. Another is that many oysters 
that are old enough to eat are being 


kept back for breeding. 
Pre-Peeled Potatoes 


Potato peeling may be a lost art one 
day. Already restaurants in Washing- 
ton are receiving potatoes peeled and 
sliced ready for French frys, hash 
browns, julienne or boiling. ‘These Pre- 
Peeled potatoes are supplied by the 
Western Food Service. They have been 
dipped into a solution which will keep 
them from oxidizing or turning black 
for a week or more under cold storage 
conditions. 


Cutting Kills Vitamins 

The way foods are cut has an im- 
portant bearing on their nutritive 
value, a recent USDA study shows. Cut- 
ting carrots very fine for serving raw 
reduced the ascorbic acid content to 24 
per cent. Left whole, they retained 
most of their Vitamin C. Potatoes 
boiled in their skins retained most of 
their Vitamin C, while when French 
fried they held only 60 per cent. The 
study included twenty different foods 
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and the effect of different methods of 
preparation on nutritive value. For 
more information, write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. for Vitamin and Mineral 
Content of Certain Foods as Affected 
by Home Preparation, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 628 (1948). 


More Calcium for Adults 

‘The Recommended Daily Allowance 
of calcium for adults has been in- 
creased. ‘The former quota of 60 grams 
per day for women and 70 for men was 
barely sufficient for daily needs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Esther F. Phipard of the 
USDA. The increase means that adults 
should consume nearly three glasses olf 
milk a day instead of the two formerly 
recommended. 

Other changes include moderate re- 
duction in calorie levels, slight de- 
creases in thiamine at certain age and 
activity levels and minor changes in 
riboflavin as a result of basing calcula- 
tions on body weight instead of calorie 
intake. 

Protein in Cereals 

Cereals provide nearly a third of the 
protein in the American diet. This 
may come as a surprise to those who 
think of cereals as just starch, enriched 
synthetically with minerals and_ vita- 


Practical Polly 

















mins. ‘The grains are important as a 
source of protein not because they are 
unusually high in it, but because they 
are eaten in such large quantities. The 
protein of oats, rice and rye are su- 
perior in body building and growth 


PRACTICAL 


*D'You THINK WE CUGHT TO GO TO THE DANCE 
BND LEAVR YOUR MOTHER ALL ALONE 7?" 


By Patricia Appleyard 


promoting qualities to those of corn, 
wheat and barley, according to the re- 


port of Dr. D. Breese Jones of the Bu- 
reau of Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 


Bread Buying Habits 

Women prefer white bread and they 
want it sliced, if a survey of the bread 
buying habits of hundreds of women 
in Boston and Pittsburgh is indicative. 
While the majority of the women in- 
terviewed understood the significance of 
enrichment, some made replies like 
“Don’t know what it means. Don’t like 
it,” or “It makes us fat.” Pittsburghers 
buy more bread than Bostonians; an 
average family of 3.9 persons eats 8 
loaves of bread a week in Pittsburgh, 
while a Boston family of the same size 
buys 3.3 loaves. The survey was con- 
ducted by National Transitads of 
Chicago. 

Rare or Well-Done 

One reason a rare steak does not 
taste the same as one that is well-done 
is that the flavors come from different 
sources. A study by E. C. Crocker of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. indicates that the 
flavor of uncooked meat is due to 
juices, while that of cooked meat is in 
the solid fibrous matter. The meat used 
in the study had been defatted and 
then pounded to remove all soluble 
matter and juices. Raw, the fiber had 
practically no odor or taste. When 
cooked, it developed a meaty flavor 
which was found to consist mostly of 
the odor of hydrogen sulfide and sev- 
eral acids and amines. Uncooked juice 
tasted bloodlike and developed no 
flavor on cooking. A full report of this 
study can be found in Food Research, 
Vol. 13, No. 3. 


Have You Heard? 

* ¢ « that variety meats, quick frozen 
and packaged in two-pound cartons, 
will come on the market shortly after 
the first of the year? Packaged by Swift 
& Company, these meats include veal 
liver, beef liver, lamb liver, liver and 
bacon, patties, oxtail joints, lamb 
hearts, pork tenderloin, pork cutlets, 
beef sweetbreads and veal sweetbreads. 
* * « that vegetarian steaks and scal- 
lops are being manufactured? Both 
products have a wheat gluten base and 
can be prepared in the same way as 
regular steaks and scallops. They are 
canned by the Battle Creek Company. 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
BENEFIT FROM 
QUANTITY COOKING 
RESEARCH 


Under the direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene, the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute has 
completed extensive research studies on the 
practical use of Westinghouse Electric Roaster- 
Ovens in cooking large quantities of foods. 
Results of the studies can be advantageously used 
in planning meals suitable for school and indus- 
trial cafeterias, or for any large gathering, such 
as church suppers. 


FOOD ECONOMY KEPT IN MIND 


During a six-month period, quantities of food 
were cooked in Roaster-Ovens until satisfactory 
recipes were attained. Each recipe was carefully 
planned from the standpoint of cost, with special 
emphasis on school-student needs. The results 
were tested in a cafeteria, operating under normal 
conditions. 

Such a wide variety of foods as soups and chow- 
ders, spaghetti and casserole dishes, stews, 
scalloped potatoes, vegetables, baked beans, and 
even cocoa and coffee were successfully prepared 
in portions large enough for fifty servings. 
This interesting experiment brought to light 
many varied ways to serve appetizing and nutri- 
tious foods easily and economically. 


OTHER SCHOOL USES 


It was found that the Roaster-Oven was es- 
pecially suitable for providing refreshments for 
many outdoor sports activities, as well. Roaster- 
Ovens can be used at football games, for instance, 
to heat hot dogs and keep them*warm for long 
periods of time before serving. Or, the other 
extreme of keeping foods cold in warm weather 
is possible by simply packing ice cream, pop- 
sicles, etc., with dry ice and storing in the 
Roaster-Ovens. 

Recipes and instructions for quantity cooking 
are contained in the Roaster-Oven Recipe Book. 
To obtain copies, write to the Home Economics 
Institute, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
446 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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School Labs STAY Modern With 
Yearly Replacement Plan 


So easy to obtain... and easy on the budget. The con- 
venient Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan supplies 
all major appliances for your school laboratory at a 
special low price, and replaces them yearly with 
brand-new models. . . at no extra cost. Quality appli- 
ances are advantageous for students . . . and they 
make teaching easier for you. You will also like the 
teaching aids furnished with the appliances. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION +- MANSFIELD, OHIO 








What's Going On in the Home 





LUORESCENT lighting is being 

used increasingly in the home and 

not just in kitchens and_ bath- 
rooms. Homemakers are finding these 
tubular lamps well adapted for valance 
and cove lighting and for unusual deco- 
rative effects over bookcases and _ pic- 
tures and alongside mirrors. In addi- 
tion, some table lamps and floor lamps 
are now available with fluorescent 
tubes. 

When fluorescent lighting is to be 
used, however, care should be taken in 
selecting rugs, curtains and furnishings 
to achieve warm color effects. As the 
specialists of the Rural Electrification 
Administration point out, a fluorescent 
lamp tends to have a different effect on 
colors than the familiar incandescent 
lamp. Fluorescent tubes cast a cool, 
blue-white light, which emphasizes the 
cool colors, like blue and green, and 
tones down the warm colors. In con- 
trast, incandescent bulbs give off a 
reddish-yellow light which intensifies the 
warm colors and dulls the cool colors. 


Door Interviewer 

To keep the unwelcome caller from 
getting his foot in the door, you can 
install a Saf-T-Vue. The wide angle 
lens, with its one-way vision only, 
makes a head-to-toe view of the visitor 
possible without opening the door. The 
door plate with its Saf-T-Vue is avail- 
able in brass, chrome or _ two-tone 
bronze finish. And for those who like 
their callers to “chime” their arrival, 
there is an attractive knocker - chime 


Above is a door plate with a Saf-T-Vue 
and a knocker that chimes. Insert shows 
these devices from inside of the door 
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with its mirror back on the inside of 
the door. Manufactured by the Arthur- 
Lloyd Corp., New York City. 


Versatile Christmas Paper 

Trimz Co., Inc., Chicago, has devel- 
oped a Christmas paper to meet your 
every holiday paper need. This fire- 
resistant paper is of a clothlike, cellu- 
lose fiber and comes in extra large 
sheets, ninety inches by thirty inches. 
It can be draped around the base of 
the Christmas tree, or for an added 
Christmas effect, can be used as a holi- 
day table cloth or as Christmas draper- 
ies. It is ideal for gift wrapping— 
especially for those oversized packages 
which regular-sized paper cannot gird. 
Called “Under the Christmas Tree” 
paper, it is available in three colorful 
holiday designs. 


Roomy Cake Cover 

The King Size Cake Cover, gives 
broader coverage. Its six-inch height 
and ten-and-one-half-inch diameter 
spans those extra large-sized cakes and 
offers roomy storage space for other 
foods. It has a plate twelve inches in 
diameter and comes transparent and 
opaque colors. Constructed of poly- 
styrene, it is light in weight and easy 
to keep clean. 


Pointers on the Poinsettia 

When Santa brings that poinsettia in, 
take care, for this beautiful Christmas 
flower is highly sensitive to light and 
darkness. Studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show 
that a long night is the important fac- 
tor in bringing the poinsettia into flow- 
er. However, the plant is likely to get 
just the reverse in a lighted living 
room. The best care is to place the 
plant where it will receive as much 
light as possible during the day and 
then put it to bed early by covering it 
with a black cloth. Keep it watered 
and protected from drafts and extreme 
temperatures. 


Removing Candle Wax 

Candles are seldom seen on Christ- 
mas trees these days, but they are still 
part of the holiday decorations in many 
homes. Removing candle wax from 
table cloths or mats usually is a dif- 
ficult job. Here are a few ways to make 
it easier. 

Let the wax harden and then scrape 
off as much as possible. The grease 
spot which remains can be taken out 
by soaking ten minutes in a dry clean- 


By Lois Cook 


ing fluid or grease-solvent spot remover. 
If color from the wax has stained the 
fabric, sponge with a solution of one 
part alcohol and two parts water. If 
rubbing alcohol is used, test it on an 
inconspicuous corner of the fabric first 
to be sure it will not ruin the color. 

Or, remove the wax by placing the 
soiled fabric between two pieces of 
blotter or absorbent paper. Press with 
an iron that is just hot enough to melt 
the wax. Do not use this method for 
colored wax since the heat may set the 
color. 

Whichever method is used, a good 
washing or dry cleaning job will be 
necessary after the wax has been re- 
moved. 


Have 
You 


Heard? 





« « ¢ that home “sweet” home is lit- 
erally possible with the Odor-Master? 
It is a small (114”x2”x 214”), elec- 
trically heated unit with a built-in elec- 
tric plug. To scent a room, compressed 
wafers, which vaporize under the force 
of heat, are placed under the cap and 
the unit inserted into a wall socket. 
Different types of wafers are available 
—peppermint scented for deodorizing, 
pine scented for perfuming and a medi- 
cating wafer to permit easier breathing 
for individuals suffering from colds, 
asthma and hay fever. This aromatic 
device is a product of the Odor-Master 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

+ « « that detergents will soon be on 
the market in cake form as well as the 
now prevalent powder and_ liquid 
forms? 

* ¢ ¢ that the largest manufacturer of 
clothespins produces more than 37,- 
000,000 clothespins monthly to help 
hang out the nation’s washing? 

+ + © that the toothpick dispenser of 
the Gits Molding Corp., Chicago, ejects 
a single toothpick at a time when its 
peaked top is pressed? Besides being a 
sanitary server of toothpicks, it is at- 
tractive and made of unbreakable plas- 
tic. It comes in a variety of colors and 
should prove a useful item for the home 
kitchen as well as the restaurant. 
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Up te Date on Nutrition 
(Continued from page 742) 


How much protein should we have 
to supply to our bodies in order to 
furnish material for all of these im- 
portant needs? The answer (dietetic- 
ally) is one gram per kilogram of nor- 
mal body weight for a healthy adult; 
two grams per kilogram for growing 
children until maturity; and _ three 
grams per kilogram for infants. The 
need is greatest when growth is most 
rapid. 

During most illnesses the protein re- 
quirement is increased beyond normal 
to take care of the repair of tissues. 
Pregnancy and lactation increase the 
requirement in direct proportion to the 
amount of new tissue being formed 
and during lactation to provide for the 
protein content of the milk. 

Since protein can be stored to only 
a very small degree, it becomes neces- 
sary to maintain our daily intake in 
order to prevent depletion of vital 
fluids and tissues. To guarantee safe 
amounts of protein in the body, a good 
practical rule could be stated as fol- 
lows: Use one protein-rich food as a 
main course in each meal. If vegetable 
proteins are used as a main course, 
supplement them with milk, eggs or 
small amounts of meats. 

Milk should be used in addition to 
the protein main course—one pint for 
adults (except during pregnancy and 
lactation) and one quart for the infant 
and throughout the growth period. 
Most of our foods contain small 
amounts of protein which, added to 
the three main protein dishes and the 
pint of milk, will give a total intake 
of protein that is between 60 and 70 
grams per day. This is an adequate 
amount for a healthy adult. 


Fats 


Fats are concentrated energy foods 
yielding nine calories per gram, or two 
and a half times as much energy as 
either proteins or carbohydrates. They 
are a pleasant addition to the diet, giv- 
ing not only good flavor but a satisfied 
feeling. Actually, because fats are slow- 
er to digest than other foods they act 
as a brake on a too rapid rate of di- 
gestion and in this manner delay the 
onset of hunger. This fact is made use 
of for active outdoor workers such as 
farmer’s and wood cutters. Sedentary 
indoor workers, on the other hand, find 
that fats can be eaten only in small 
amounts if they value ease of digestion. 

Fats are composed of the three ele- 
ments, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
and when completely oxidized in the 
body for energy give off the harmless 
waste products of carbon dioxide and 
water. However, the oxygen content of 
fats is very low and this element must 
be supplied from other sources in the 
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body if fats are to be completely 
burned. Carbohydrates probably aid in 
furnishing much of the needed oxygen. 
Better utilization of fats occurs when 
carbohydrates are present. This is one 
of the many reasons why reducing diets 
should be carefully supervised. 

Fats rarely occur alone in nature. 
Pure fats are extracted from the livers 
of fish, the fat of animals, or from the 
nuts and seeds of plants. The majority 
of the foods we eat contain a mixture 
of protein, fat, and caabonyerse. 

From a chemical point of view a fat 
molecule is composed of three fatty 
acids and one molecule of glycerol and 








Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


SUPER-RECIPE? Yes, indeed! Just 
A a twist of the mixing spoon 
shapes the mixture into dessert... 
candy ... or holiday favor. 

You can teach this recipe with abso- 
lute confidence. Just three steps: melt, 
mix and pour out! So easy your young- 
est can make! So delicious your eldest 
will want to! 


RICE KRISPIES ARE THE SECRET! 


Rice Krispies—the same cereal that 
goes snap-crackle-pop in milk—gives 
these treats their crunchiness! Their 
grand toasted taste! And much of their 
good nutrition. For Rice Krispies are a 
worth-while source of energy and good 
cereal nourishment. 





Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


ALL THESE HOLIDAY TREATS 
FROM ONE SUPER-RECIPE! 


Page » >, 
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is known as a lipid or triglyceride. All 
fats are insoluble in water and soluble 
in ether, chloroform and benzene. 

The fatty acids are of two types—the 
saturated and unsaturated series. There 
are distinctive properties in the fatty 
acids which influence the nature of the 
fat in which they are included. The 
acids which are liquid at room temper- 
ature will make for a fat that is soft 
at that temperature and those acids 
which are firm or hard at room tem 
perature will similarly influence the 
properties of the fat. 

Soft fats have a higher coefficient of 

(Concluded on page 757) 











For Santa’s little 
friends! Top squares 


with ice cream. 
Light and whole- 
some, 


Good-looking, 
good-eating 
Christmas tree 
balls! Shape warm 
mixture quickly. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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Holiday Entertaining 


(Continued from page 744) 


with vacuum-packed corn one-half cup additional milk 
may be used. 

Corn and Oyster Chowder: substitute 11/4 cups oysters, 
carefully picked over and scalded in their own liquor, 
and 11% cups milk in corn chowder recipe. 


A Tree Trimming Supper 
Black Bean Soup with Lemon Slices 
Scrambled Eggs with Pimiento on Toast Squares 
Olives, Stuffed and Ripe Pickles 
Mixed Nuts Fruit Cake 
Coffee 


This menu would serve just as well for the After 
Skiing or Skating meal, but we like to think of it as a 
family gathering, all sitting in the firelight watching 
the glow of the flames on the Christmas tree decora- 
tions. There is practically no last minute work here 
either except scrambling the eggs and making the toast. 
If a chafing dish is available so that the eggs can be 
prepared in the living room, that’s all to the good. 

Let the bean soup be canned but be sure not to over- 
look the garnish of thin lemon slices. It’s the making 
of any black bean soup. 


Entertaining Round the Fire 


Broiled Ham Indian Relish 
Baked Beans 
Hot Spoon Bread 
Cinnamon Apple Sauce Filled Cookies 
Coffee 


Here the group gathers for a real meal. ‘The ham 
will be precooked, needing only slicing and broiling 
(or baking.) The beans may be home baked in an old- 
fashioned, brown bean pot, or the canned variety, de- 
pending on whether you are town or country bred. If 
canned beans are used, add a little mustard, molasses 
and chili or Worcestershire sauce for extra flavor. Spoon 
bread is a “natural” with a meal of this kind, and for 
the apple sauce either add stick cinnamon to the apples 
while cooking or,,for a more Christmasy effect, flavor 
and sweeten apple sauce with red cinnamon candies. 


Spoon Bread 


1 cup cornmeal 2 tablespoons shortening 
2 cups boiling water 1 teaspoon salt 
Ll cup milk 2 eges 


Stir cornmeal gently into rapidly boiling water and 
cook, stirring constantly, for five minutes. Remove from 
fire, add milk, shortening and salt and finally, the well- 
beaten eggs. Beat and mix very thoroughly. Turn into 
a well-greased pan and bake in hot oven, 400°F., about 
25 minutes. Serve with spoon from dish in which baked. 


Basic Cookie Dough 


% cup shortening 1 teaspoon any desired 

1 cup sugar flavoring 

1 beaten egg 3 scant cups sifted flour 
% cup milk 3 teaspoons baking powder 


14 teaspoon salt 


Cream shortening and sugar, add egg, milk and 
flavoring, then sifted dry ingredients. Chill if possible, 
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roll, cut and bake in moderately hot oven, 375°F., about 
twelve minutes. 

The dough may be divided into two portions, leaving 
one plain and adding to the other Yo cup chopped nuts, 
quartered raisins or diced pitted dates. 


Filled Cookies: Roll Basic Cookie Dough out thin, 
cut into rounds, place on half of these blended chopped 
nuts and raisins; chopped dates plain or with nuts or 
coconut; jelly or jam, marmalade or mincemeat. Wet 
edges slightly, cover with second round of dough and 
press firmly together. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375°F., 10-15 minutes. 

At about this point some of the older girls are pretty 
sure to clamor for more sophisticated party ideas so 
here’s your chance for a project on canapés and party 
sandwiches. The very word “canapé” means a little 
bed or couch. Use then as base or “bed” buttered 
bread, bread toasted on one or both sides, bread sautéed 
in a little butter, small crackers or commercial canapé 
bases of either pastry, wafer or toast type. Spread with 
plain or savory butter and use as toppings or minced 
hard-cooked eggs, smoked salmon or tuna fish, cream, 
Roquefort or any soft spreading cheese or any of the 
potted meats and fish pastes all well seasoned, garnish- 
ing with slices of stuffed olive, tiny onions, parsley, 
sieved hard-cooked egg yolk, chopped egg white, etc. 


Savory Butters 
To 14 cup well creamed butter (or margarine) add 
the flavoring desired: 


Lemon Butter: 14 teaspoon grated lemon rind and | 
teaspoon lemon juice with a dash of cayenne. 


Parsley Onion Butter: 11/4 teaspoons finely minced 
parsley and 4 drops onion juice. 


Mint or Tarragon Butter: | tablespoon finely minced 
radish and a few drops lemon juice. 


Horseradish Butter: | teapsoon finely grated horse- 
fresh mint or tarragon leaves. 


Anchovy Butter: 
dash of cayenne. 

Incidentally, use these same savory butters for sand- 
wiches, and of course, while on the subject of canapés, 
you will also talk sandwiches. Nothing is more attrac- 
tive in appearance then checkerboard sandwiches which 
are very simple to make once one has mastered the basic 
technique. 


1 teaspoon anchovy paste and a 


Checkerboard Sandwiches 

Cut an equal number of slices white and graham 
bread about 1%" thick. Remove crusts, butter bread 
generously with plain or savory butter and place five 
alternate dark and light slices together, having buttered 
side of top and bottom slices turned inward. Make a 
second group of five slices, reversing the order of bread. 
Now butter and cut Yo" thick slices from each striped 
group, placing these together so that the colors of bread 
again alternate. Wrap in waxed paper and chill thor- 
oughly. Just before serving, cut into thin slices. Bread 
must be generously buttered that slices may adhere 
properly and not break apart. 

Ribbon Sandwiches are made exactly as checkerboard 
except that one stops when the plain ribbon strips are 
formed. (Concluded on next page) 
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Holiday Entertaining 


(Continued from page 752) 


Rolled Sandwiches 


Use freshest bread obtainable. Remove all crusts, 
slice bread very thin, spread first with butter, plain 
or savory, then with any preferred creamy filling. Roll 
up and pack close together in a pan that butter may 
become firm and sandwiches hold their shape. 


Rolled Asparagus or Watercress Sandwiches: use for each 
sandwich one asparagus stalk, canned or fresh cooked, 
or one spray of watercress dipped into mayonnaise or 
French dressing, allowing the tip to extend from end 
of roll. 


Toasted Cheese Rolls: spread with soft cheese, roll up, 
pack close together in pan to keep shape and toast or 


bake in very quick oven until golden brown. Serve 


immediately. 

Remember, when making sandwiches, that the most 
economical shapes as far as bread is concerned are ob- 
longs, or fingers, squares, triangles and ribbons, though 
for party use one may have crescent, circle, ring and 
innumerable other cutters including all of the playing 
card suits. For even further variety of appearance “in- 
lays” are often used. For these, stamp out a section 
from the upper slide of bread, replacing it with bread 
of a different color. There is no waste because the 
portion cut from the white bread fits into the colored 
slice and vice versa. . 

Now have fun and a Merry Christmas! 


Children OK Lunch Menus 


(Continued from page 745) 


In the test of Spanish egg and noodles, the comments 
added up to “Looks good, smells good and tastes good.” 
The teachers suggested “Little less seasoning for the 
primary pupils.” The cook said, “Tell us in the recipe 
directions how many minutes to cook the noodles. You 
say cook until tender and we do not know how much 
time to allow.” 

The pupils liked the chocolate brownies so well that 
not one was left. The manager appreciated the dry 
brownie mix recipe which could be prepared when the 
cook was not rushed for time. It stores well and the 
cookies can be baked to serve fresh from the oven. The 
manager said, “This is one of the best recipes we have 
had.” 

Although the whipped topping was well received in 
other schools testing it, in this school the children’s 
reactions were not altogether favorable. To some it 
was a new kind of food and they weren't sure they liked 
it. The manager thought a bit of cherry on the top- 
ping would make it more tempting and the doubtful 
pupils would be more likely to try it. She remembered 
about the high food value of milk and wanted the 
children to have the benefit of this milk product. 

Experience in making recipe tests in school has shown 
that teachers, school lunch managers and workers often 
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suggest pracucal modifications for making the recipe 
more useful. As a result of testing, recipe directions are 
reworded in some cases to make them more easily under- 
stood or to supply additional instructions needed by 
the cook. Using a recipe under actual operating condi- 
tions when an entire meal is in preparation may point 
up changes that can save time for school lunch workers. 

The development of school lunch recipes using plen- 
tiful foods was begun over a year ago by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Recipes 
have featured potatoes, dried egg, nonfat dry milk, in- 
expensive kinds of fish, peanut butter and dried fruit. 
School principals, school lunch supervisors and man- 
agers, and children of the cooperating schools have 
made possible a service to children and school lunch 
programs throug! .ut the entire country. 


Summer School in Florida 
(Continued from page 731) 


each center some serious nutrition study became a part 
of the fun. At Middleton Negro School where mothers 
worked in classes with their six- to nine-year-old chil 
dren, the following food alphabet was composed. 


is for apples, so rosy and red 

is for bananas, butter and bread 

is for carrots, orange and ripe 

is for dates, so sweet and so nice 

is for eggs, we eat one every day 

is for figs we like to say 

is for grapes, white, purple and sweet 

is for honey we see on the street 

is for ice cream, so cold and so sweet 

is for jams and the jellies we eat 

is for “Korn” syrup we buy in the bottle 

is for lemons, green, yellow and sour 

is for milk, “Drink a quart every day” 

is for noodles used many a way 

is for oranges, round and so bright 

is for peaches, a constant delight 

is for quinces, small and tight 

is for raisins that make you feel right 

is for strawberries, seedy and sweet 

is for turnips, “Chew them well with your teeth” 
is for Uneedas “Eat with soup or alone” 

is for vegetables ‘““My favorite is corn!” (“co’n’’) 
is for watermelon red and ripe 

is for Xmas food, pretty and bright 

is for egg yolk for corn bread, if you're able 
is for zinnias to decorate the table 
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I believe that this summer program in homemaking 
has definite value for the children taking part in it. 
It afforded recreational opportunities and provided 
worthwhile learning experiences as well. The enrich- 
ment activities, educational in nature, participated in 
by the children—and some adults—were over and _ be- 
yond the activities offered in a formalized school pro- 
gram. Certainly, in Hillsborough County, Florida, it 
is fun to go to school in the summer. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





ILK and linen, aristocrats of the 

fiber family, continue to maintain 

positions of prestige and promi- 
nence in the textile industry. 

Silk has come back into the postwar 
textile industry in larger quantity than 
was expected. Supplies of both fiber 
and cloth are not nearly as great as 
prewar, but are at least twice original 
predictions. 

The price of raw silk fiber may soon 
go up slightly because of the shortage 
of mulberry trees and because produc- 
tion cannot be stepped up any further. 
However, the increase is expected to 
be slight enough to be absorbed at the 
manufacturing levels and is not ex- 
pected to reach retail price lines. Be- 
fore the war raw silk prices fluctuated 
so much that it was only at great risk 
that weavers made cloth of this fiber. 
Now that prices are stabilized using silk 
is a better investment to American 
mills, and they are once again at work 
on fine, high styled silk fabric. The 
majority of raw silk available today 
goes into fabric. A little still finds its 
way into hosiery, but this is limited 
to the heavier denier service - weight 
hose. 

Linen supplies in '49 may fall some- 
what short of demand. In predicting 
short supplies linen houses point to 
these straws in the wind: More manu- 
facturers are ordering larger amounts 
of dress linens at an earlier date than 
previous years. They are also request- 
ing earlier deliveries of these goods. 

Increasing amounts of better quality 

Belgium and Irish linen are arriving 
but they are still not plentiful enough 
to keep pace with demand. Improved 
raw material supplies, rebuilt factories, 
and a shifting from household linen to 
dress linens are bringing forth “new” 
looking imported linens. Very little 
Czechoslovakian linen will be seen this 
year for two reasons: 1. goods are not 
up to prewar standards, 2. Czecho- 
slovakia is furnishing more linen to 
Russia and to other Iron Curtain 
countries. 
' Claims have been made that last year 
was the last season for domestic-made 
dress linen. The nonexistence of this 
type linen is being laid on several door- 
steps. First, that domestic linen plants 
were “war babies” and secondly, that 
they were unable to compete in quality 
and price with imports. 


Significant Silks 


The rich texture of silk fabrics will 
be much in evidence this year. Now 
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beginning to appear are supple silk 
serges with lofty effects produced by 
lifting alternate ribs. Rich yarn dyed 
organdies are becoming more prevalent 
for evening wear along with colorful 
satins and silk sheers, which are light 
and airy and give a light light, cool 
cool look. 

Tissue taffetas in huge plaids and 
plain, rich colors will be receiving a 
good deal of attention, too. Others 
that are deserving of mention are a taf- 
feta with the body of a faille, and lus- 
trous weaves of satin, with subtle 
shimmer gained by use of a changeable, 
crisp, textured back. 


Undercover Silks 

One by one the prewar lingérie silks 
are returning to the fold. Firms long 
established as ‘‘silk’’ houses are resum- 
ing the weaving of silk lingerie fabrics. 
Both silk satins and silk crepes are 
being made, but silk satin seems to be 
in greater demand. In addition to 
standard pink, blue and maize, newer 
and interesting colors are beginning to 
appear in silk lingerie fabrics. Apple 
green and Nile green, mauve and ashes 
of roses rang high on the latest lingerie 
color list. 


New Blended Yarn 

Latest reports from abroad tell of a 
new yarn that has been developed in 
England. Proposed for use as a fine 
hand knitting yarn for infants’ clothes, 
it is a blend of silk and angora, named 
“Silgora.” Special qualities claimed for 
this yarn are that it will not stretch, 
shrink or shed. Samples have not as 
yet reached this country. 


Museum Pieces 

Chinese silks taken to Japan in the 
18th Century when the Japanese were 
busily assimilating Chinese culture, 
found their way to the United States 
this year. Japanese weavers reproduced 
patterns (originals remain in Japan) 
which were brought to this country by 
our government and displayed in local 
museums. 

These reproductions were woven dur- 
ing and after the war by elderly Japa- 
nese who were not capable of working 
in war industries. They are beautiful 
for the fine materials, the exotic colors, 
and infiinite care that went into mak- 
ing them. Colors are subtle and pleas- 
ing. For example the lacquer red and 
green gold of a large pattern taken 
from a Buddist banner are reproduced 
in the faded tones of the original. It 
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is expected that fabric importing houses 
will offer some of the textiles at retail. 


Silk Production 


World production of silk flounders 
at a fifth of the prewar total. High 
production costs and the rise of rayon 
and nylon have dwarfed output in key 
areas—Japan, China, Italy. In Japan, 
production creeps along at about 120,- 
000 bales (132 pounds each) a year; 
before the war the Japs turned out 
750,000 bales yearly. China is at a 
yearly output rate of only 12,000 bales; 
her prewar average was about 60,000 
bales. Italy, which produced over 50,- 
000 bales in some prewar years, turned 
out only 16,000 bales last year. 

With rayon and nylon production 
soaring silk prices have tumbled since 
the war. Worth as high as $10 a pound 
in the United States shortly after the 
shooting ended, the stabilized price of 
silk now brings less than $3 a pound. 


Shantang Goes Fancy 

Silk shantung has long been known 
as a top quality fabric in the staple 
class. Weavers are now attaining new 
goals in improvising on the basic idea 
of shantung. Jacquard and novelty tex- 
tured ideas such as serge and Ottoman 
ribbing have entered the shantung pic- 
ture with a flourish. There is a marked 
distinction between fibers woven of the 
true Duoppioni yarns and domestic 
spun ones. 

Changeable effects will be found in 
both dress and suit weights of yarn 
dyed silk shantung. This new note in 
long-favored shantung will be found in 
ranges of deep metallic colors made 
with black or brown warps and in light 
frosted tones made with white warps. 


Newsworthy in Linens 

Linen now has joined the ranks of 
all other fibers that have been given 
“textured” interest in weaving, and in 
this case the results are highly suitable 
and effective. Rough, nubby, almost 
coarse looking weaves were the first to 
make their appearance for resort wear. 
Others soon to make an entrance are 
tweedy textures in a riot of color and 
open, porous, almost mesh-like types. 
Staple plain weaves, of course, will pre- 
dominate but the novelties are bound 
to make a special place for themselves 
and give new life to linen fabrics. 


(Nylon will be discussed next month.) 
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By Frances Ay auck 
J ® 


A wooden rolling pin makes a 

good seam board. Just lay the 
seam to be pressed open along the 
rounded surface. Maybe you had better 
cover the rolling pin with a heavy cloth 
in case it is a bit greasy from its use in 
the kitchen. 





Tweezers are a handy tool for 
8. pulling out bastings, and espe- 
cially for removing tailor tacks even if 
the latter are caught by machine stitch- 
ing. 


A workman is known by his tools 
9, and a seamstress by the sharpness 
of her shears. Hold an ordinary sew- 
ing needle in the left hand, at an up- 
ward slant away from the hand. Open 
the shears as for cutting and draw them 
gently over the needle, closing them 
as you do so. Results are amazing— 
and the needle isn’t even scratched. 
The principle is scientifically correct, 
too. 


Still letting hems down? Here's 
10. an idea for a non-bulky, easily 
applied facing. Rayon chiffon, cotton 
or rayon net, or surgical gauze is easy 
to use and gives effective results. The 
chiffon and net are so adaptable that 
they fit themselves to straight or circu- 
lar hemlines without the usual darts or 
gathers at the top of the hemline. 

When working on one of those 
11. so-called creepy fabrics which 
slip and slide when you stitch, pin a 
towel around the open leaf of the ma- 
chine. Any kind of towel will serve to 
provide enough friction to hold the 
fabric lightly in place. 


Are you ever afraid to start the 
LZ. cut of a bound buttonhole be- 
cause your scissors are not just right for 
the purpose? Use a razor blade to be- 
gin the cut and finish the process with 
the scissors. In fact, all cutting can be 
done with a razor blade. To make the 
diagonal cut at the corners, set the 
sharp corner of the blade exactly at 
the corner of the buttonhole and cut 
toward the middle away from the cor- 
ner. Better have a piece of cardboard 
under the fabric to protect the table. 





Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia, Look for Tips 13 to 18 next month. 
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Hang Your Hat 
(Continued from page 735) 


rollary to this was the habit of buying 
ahead, stocking up on things I saw at 
spring sales that could be worn the 
next fall. While this sort of purchas- 
ing is fraught with disappointments, it 
can, if done carefully, save much time 
and money. 

The most important factor in shop- 
ping for clothes is to look for fit and 
fine workmanship. From a_ practical 
standpoint, I believe this to be even 
more important than color. Obviously, 
a beautifully-made, right-fitting garment 
will outwear a poorly constructed gar- 
ment ten to one, no matter how gor- 
geous a color the latter may be or what 
it does to your complexion. If the gar- 
ment bulges where you haven't any or 
rips unexpectedly in the wrong places, 
you will rue the day you ever saw it. 

A few months ago, I spent several 
hours thinking over different aspects of 
a clothes budget—trying to evolve a 
philosophy of dressing—and failed to 
satisfy myself. About the only thing 
one can say about clothes is that they 
are a mighty important part of our liv- 
ing. Money spent on them should show 
up on our books, not only as adorn- 
ment and shelter but as personal satis- 
faction, advancement in one’s career, 
relaxation, what have you. The smallest 
clothes budget possible is not the most 
satisfactory. It’s the way you spend 
your money, not what you spend that 
counts. The latter is the crux of the 
matter and bears much thinking. 

And that, Ladies, is all for the pres- 
ent—I have to sit down and start figur- 
ing out 1949’s expenditures and play 
around with those dreams, hopes and 
plans which the New Year is bound to 
fulfill! 


ce) 

(Continued from page 720) 
Washington State College and Experi- 
ment Station to find out why girls leave 
the farm even though their chances of 
marriage are better where they are. In 
rural Washington, for example, there 
are 150 men of marriageable age to 
every 100 young women. Apparently, 
college education does not significantly 
influence the movement of girls to the 
city. 


From Here to There— 

Alberta D. Hill has become a teacher 
trainer at Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. She was previously assis- 
tant teacher trainer at North Dakota 
State College, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Sallie Mooring, formerly foods and 
nutrition instructor at the University 
of North Carolina, has accepted a po- 
sition as consultant dietitian with the 
State Department of Health. 
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200 Sketches & Patterns 


FABRIC MANIPULATION FOR 
‘SELF-TRIM’ IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN 
THE PROFESSIONAL DRESS- 
MAKER'S ‘BAG 0’ TRICKS.’ 


SMOCKING 
SHIRRING 
© TUCKING 
© HEMMING 


Nelle Weymouth Link is one 
of the outstanding specialists 
dn this field! Her original 
designs, techniques and ‘in- 
side’ short-cuts are used by 
top-price couturieres every- 
where! Acquire the ‘know- 
how’ by merely following the 
detailed, step-by-step in- 
structions—fully illustrated. 


Nelle Weymouth Link’s NEW BOOK 


STITCHING for STYLE 


Featured in this new book, are the author’s famous, 
original ‘self-trim’ designs. Flower Corsage, Flower 
Petals, Naroissus, Maltese Cross, Flower Garden, Pop- 
corn, Trellis, Gardenia Lei, Triple Tuck, Morning Glory, 
Columbine, Chrysanthemums, Forget-me-not, Criss Cross, 
Bird of Paradise and many, many others, Complete 
with detailed assistance én working with different fab- 
rics; Recognition; How to Start and Finish, etc. 


» in 10 DAYS 
Use STITCHING for STYLE for 10 days, it will prove 
the most valuable ‘tool’ in your snop or home! $1.50 


at all booksellers or send check, money-order or 
stamps direct to publisher for post-paid copy. 






LIVERIGHT PUB, CORP. 


386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


LIVERIGH 
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mouth-watering 
bun and cake —~ 
recipes from the 
heart of ali 
Old England — including: | \ 
Bath Buns.. Hot Cross Buns. 
Cornish Pasties.. Banbury Tarts .. 
Sally Lunns.. Saffron Buns. . 
Adapted for the American kitchen — and 
including the fascinating anecdotes and 
folklore connected with each dish. 


From an ENGLISH OVEN 


by Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

Illustrated 33.00 

Mail this coupon to your 
bookstore or to 
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GIVES GOOD COOKS 
BETTER 
RESULTS ! 


Good cooks know the appetite 
appeal of soda biscuits. And good 
cooks also know it pays to mix with 
fresh ingredients. So try this 
tested recipe for soda biscuits at 
their best—made in true Ameri- 
can family style. 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


34, teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
l/p teaspoon salt 
\4 cup shortening 
4 tablespoons vinegar 
ly cup sweet milk 


1. Sift flour, soda and salt together. 

2. Cut in shortening. 

3. Add vinegar and milk and stir lightly. 

4. Turn onto floured board and knead 
lightly. 

5. For Northern style—roll about 1/2 inch 
thick; Southern style—roll about 14 
inch thick. 


6. Cut biscuits; prick with fork for South- 
ern style. 

7. Place on greased baking sheet. 

8. Bake at 450° F. (hot oven) for 12 to 
15 minutes. 


Makes 16-18 2-inch Northern style biscuits 
or 32-34 2-inch Southern style biscuits. 


Write for free booklet 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 





HE margarine battle for tax repeal 

will begin again when the 81st Con- 
gress convenes in January. A bill re- 
pealing special federal taxes on mar- 
garine was passed by the House this 
year, but was not voted on in the Sen- 
ate. The same or a similar bill will 
probably be proposed again this session. 

As conditions exist today, the cost of 
living is two-thirds higher than the 
1935-39 average (it has advanced 13 
per cent in the past year alone) and 
the cost of food is more than double 
what it was ten years ago. 

Yet plentiful and economical mar- 
garine continues to be the only im- 
portant processed food burdened with 
| Federal and State taxes. Some states 
| prohibit the sale of yellow margarine 
/entirely; in others, retailers must pay 
state license fees to carry margarine on 
their shelves. In a great number of 
states license fees are levied against 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
‘schools, restaurants and hospitals, and 
in 19 states there are prohibitions mak- 
ing it impossible to make, distribute or 
serve yellow margarine. 

Despite these prohibitions, margarine 





Margarine Tax Bill 


production in 1946 totaled 572,537,990 
pounds. In 1947, this rose to 745,644,- 
815 pounds. The increase between 194] 
and 1946 was 58 per cent; between 
1946 and 1947, 32 per cent; and the 
rate of increase for 1948 over 1947 will 
be well over 20 per cent. If 1948 mar- 
garine production maintains the same 
increase over 1947, the current year’s 
production will be about 922 million 
pounds. Today four out of five Ameri- 
can families—approximately 31,839,000 
families—use margarine. 

Over 99 per cent of that margarine 
has a consistent, year-round Vitamin A 
content of 15,000 units per pound. Yet 
despite the high fuel value of margarine 
and its relatively low cost, consumers 
are being denied the right to buy a 
tax-free, color-desirable product. 

The existing barriers against whole- 
some, pure margarine will not stand 
for long if public pressure is continu- 
ally brought to bear. Fair-minded con- 
sumers will inevitably bring fair play 
to the food front in expressions to our 
national lawmakers that the restrictions 
against margarine should be removed. 





Christmas Tree Pointers 


Christmas is not Christmas without 
the traditional tree decorated with 
pretty baubles. But what a disappoint- 
ment to all members of a family when 
their tree starts to shed before the holli- 
day season is over. 

Here are some suggestions from the 


| USDA for selection and care of a tree 


to keep it green and attractive for a 


| longer time. 


1. Select a tree which fits the space 
where it is to stand. Flat sided trees, 


which are often left unsold on markets 


because customers insist on perfectly 
shaped trees, are just right for standing 
against a wall or in a corner. Many 
irregularly shaped trees are ideal for 
small homes where a round one would 
take up too much room. 

2. Choose a tree that is freshly cut. 


|'To tell whether it is fresh, break off a 


small branch and see whether the wood 
under the bark is moist. 

3. As soon as the tree is brought 
home, cut off the end of the trunk 
diagonally at least an inch above the 
original cut. Place the tree in a con- 


;tainer of water and keep the water 
B A K ! N G 4 0 ) A |level above the cut surface as long as 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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the tree is in use. It is important to 


put the tree in water as soon as pos- 
sible because as it dries out after cut- 
ting, it gradually loses its ability to 
take up moisture. 

4. Several chemical solutions have 
been suggested for fireproofing trees, 
but none is more effective than keeping 
the tree in water. 


Christmas 
Seals 
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Up te Date on Nutrition 


(Continued from page 751) 


digestability than do hard fats. There- 
fore, soft fats are the best for delicate 
digestive tracts. 

The vegetable oils are composed 
largely of fatty acids which are unsatu- 
rated for hydrogen. This fact is made 
use of commercially and hydrogen is 
forced into the oil with the aid of a 
catalyst with the surprising result that 
a firm but soft white fat is produced 
which is easily digested, has a high 
“splitting” point, and can be used suc- 
cessfully for cakes, pastries and deep 
fat frying. It has the further advantage 
of not requiring refrigeration. These 
products are known as the hydrogen- 
ated fats and have many trade names. 

Among the many fatty acids there 
are only three which the body cannot 
synthesize; these three are linolenic, 
linoleic and arachadonic acids. They 
must enter the body through foods such 
as soy beans, whole-wheat, wheat germ, 
peanuts, lineseed oil and olive oil, and 
egg yolk. Lard contains a small amount. 
These essential fatty acids are necessary 
for the normal health of the kidneys, 
for growth, and for health of the skin 
and _ hair. 

Other functions of the fats include 


insulation of the body, protection and- 


support of organs, and the storage of a 
reserve supply of energy. Fat deposits 
for reserve energy are readily made 
since the animal body can change sur- 
plus carbohydrate into fat with appar- 
ent ease and there is no limit as to the 
amount that may be stored. Many of 
the natural foods containing fats are 
excellent carriers of fat-soluble vitamins. 

Recent research has shown several 
other functions of the fats which add 
to their importance in the diet. We 
now know that calcium is absorbed 
from the digestive tract more efficiently 
if some fat is present in the diet. We 
also have recently learned that fat not 
only has a sparing action on protein 
but also on the sugars and thiamin so 
that less of all three is used when fat 
is available. Since the vitamin B, or 
thiamin is used extravagantly when 
sugar is being burned for energy, the 
more fat that is used the less thiamin 
is needed. 

How much fat should we have each 
day in our diet for best results? One- 
third of our total calories is the dietetic 
answer, or for practical purposes we 
might say the fats that occur naturally 
in a well chosen diet plus at least one 
pat of butter at each meal. Since fats 
are very concentrated they should be 
used with less concentrated foods (as 
peanut butter as a sandwich filling) 
and only one fat-rich food should ap- 
pear in a meal. 

(Next Month, Carbohydrates, Minerals) 
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grams and parties, even a good source 
of fun for the serious adult. 
Illustrations are by Adolphe Baneaux. 


Worth Knowing Abc.at— 

Magic Chef Cooking, edited by Dor- 
othy Shank, has been revised for its 
twentieth edition. Illustrated with at- 
tractive colored photographs, it includes 
directions for the proper use and care 
of the oven, suggestions for oven meals 
and a convenient time and temperature 
chart, as well as a good collection of 
basic recipes. It is distributed by deal- 
ers of the American Stove Company for 
$1.50 as a gift with the purchase of a 
stove. 


Opportunities in Home Economics 
is an annotated bibliography which has 
been compiled by Charlotte Biester, 
chairman of the home economics de- 
partment at Santa Barbara College. 
The scope of career opportunities as 
suggested by the publications of profes- 
sional associations, magazine and pam- 
phlet articles, and books should be re- 
vealing to the student. The booklet is 
available from The National Press, 
Millbrae, California for $1.00 postpaid. 


(Continued from page 740) 


to correct heights for working surfaces. 
Again, modern kitchen equipment re- 
flects the value of such studies in that 
careful attention is now given to ad- 
justing the height of sinks, work tables 
and stoves. 

Every homemaker, and even that 
should not be limited — every person 
should become motion minded. Every- 
one moves. Therefore everyone has an 
interest in saving time and energy 
through efficient work habits. 
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Brown. March, 174 
Poultry Pointers; Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. Nov. 684 
Practicalities and Letters to the Editor; 
Blanche M. Stover. Jan. 4; Feb. 68; 
March, 148; April, 228; May, 300: 
June 370; Sept, 436; Oct. 584; Nov. 
656 
Prieur, Marjorie; Teaching for Values 
in Family Life. Part I, Sept. 451; 
Part IT, Oct. 598 
Pringle, Margaret; A Plan for Leisurely 
Lunches. Nov. 688 
Protein Aplenty in Poultry; Evelyn 
Platt. April, 263 


Q 


Queries and Answers. March, 194 
Quick Tricks for Easy Sewing; Mar- 
garet Smith. Jan. 26 


R 


Random Notes on Slipcovering; Cather- 
ine Perry. Nov. 679 

Raymond, Helen; From Soap to Silver, 
Nov, 670 

Recipes from South Africa; Lois Cook. 
Sept. 474 

Recipe of the Month. Jan. 35; Feb. 
103; March, 179; April, 257; May, 
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333; June, 405; Sept. 469; Oct. 613; 
Nov. 681; Dec. 741 
Recommended Texts and References 
for Teaching Clothing and Textiles; 
Jan. 30 
Regional Dinner (A Radio Script) ; Eva 
F. Montgomery. February, 108 
Remodeling Homemaking Centers. 
March, 162 
Reynolds, Jan; At Home Away From 
Home. Sept. 465-467 
Rhubarb’s Back Again; Evelyn Platt. 
March, 185 
Rice, Eloise Smith; The University Nu- 
trition Class in the Community. Oct. 
615 
Rings are My Hobby; Essie L. Elliott. 
Jan. 20 
Roberts, Ethel C.; Into the Community 
with Adult Classes. February, 84 
Romanoff, Gladys W.; The Baby Sitter 
Takes Over. Sept. 455 
Rugs and Carpets—Selection and Care; 
Ruthanna Russel, Jan. 31 
Russel, Ruthanna; Cut a Fine Figure. 
June 395 
How to Buy Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
March, 173 
How to Buy Blankets. Oct. 608 
How to Buy Electric Blankets and 
Comforters. Nov. 676 
Joan of Arc. Sept. 460 
Knit One, Purl Two—It’s Fun to Do. 
Feb, 95 
Make It from Drapery Fabrics, April, 
247 
Pick Me Ups. March, 169 
Pointers on Buying Towels. May, 326 
Rugs and Carpets — Selection and 
Care. Jan. 31 
Taking a Trip? May, 323 


S 


Safety in the Home; Lewis and Conger’s 
Safety Awards. June, 401 

Save That Bread; Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. Jan. 38 

Schimmel, Marie; Inflammability of 
Textiles. Oct, 607 

School Lunch Menus and Quantity 
Recipes, Jan. 42, Feb. 114, Mar. 188, 
April, 268, May, 340; Sept. 478; 
Oct. 679; Nov. 686; Dec. 746 

School Projects, February, 102 

School Year’s Resolutions; Marion L. 
Cronan. Sept. 475 

Set the Stage for Learning to Live; 
Isabella McQuesten. Sept. 454 

Sewing Tips; Frances Mauck. Nov. 700 


Sharpe, Helen S.; Woodland Table 
Decorations. Sept. 468 

Sherman, Phyllis; Detergents — have 
won a place on the cleaning shelf. 
Nov. 680 

Shopping is Scientific in New York 
City; Frances Foley Gannon. Jan. 36 

A Short Process for Making Yeast 
Bread; B,. Priscilla Gibson, Marguer- 


ite Johnson, Natalie K. Fitch. Oct. 
614 

Shultz, Hazel; The “Ill Show You” 
Technique. May, 319; Accidents Are 
No Fun. Jan. 22 

Simplification of Household Tasks; 
Beverly Vose. Dec. 738 

Smeltzer, Vera; Guidance and Counsel- 
ing of Physically Handicapped Stu- 
dents, April, 242 

Smith, Margaret; Quick Tricks for 
Easy Sewing. Jan, 26; That Profes- 
sional Look. February, 92 

Snyder, Clara Gebhard; Jade is Mv 
Hobby. February, 90 

So You’re Going to Make a Movie!; 
Dorothy Siegert Lyle. May, 318 

S O S on a GI Check!; Patricia Mur- 
taugh. June, 388 

Spafford, Ivol; Writing Ethics. June, 
387 

Spencer, Ruth G.; Arts and Crafts for 
All. Jan. 19 

Stark, Elizabeth; A Clothing Project 
with Appeal, March, 172 

The Story of a Dress; Maude H. Lynch. 
Jan. 23 

Stover, Blanche M.; Practicalities and 
Letters to the Editor. Jan. 4; Feb. 
68; March, 148; April, 228; May, 
300; June, 370; Sept. 436; Oct. 584; 
Nov. 656 

The Status of Home Economics in 
India; Rajammal Devadas. Sept. 452 

Stick To It; Betty Leaming. March, 175 

Students Demonstrate Kitchen Improve- 
ment; Jennie Wilmot. Dec, 739 

Survey on Laundry Costs for Homemak- 
ers, March, 178 

Sweet Skin; Mary Brown. Jan. 27 


T 


Taking a Trip?; Ruthanna Russel. May, 
323 

Tapa for Your Typewriter; Suzanne N. 
Dowling. Sept, 462 4 

Tattle Tale Posture; Mary Brown. Nov. 
674 

Taylor, Catherine L.; Is It a Good 
Vacuum Cleaner? Oct. 612 

Teaching Children’s Clothing is Fun; 
Frances F. Mauck. February, 94 

Teaching for Values in Family Life; 
Marjorie Prieur. Part I, Sept. 451; 
Part II, Oct. 598 

Teaching Home Economics as a Career; 
Mary O, Fleming. February, 83 

Teaching Test Tasters to Taste; T. 
Swann Harding. February, 105 

Teen-Agers on Parade; Lyda M. Ickler 
and Freda Miller. February, 96 

Test Your Writing; Rudolph Flesch. 
June, 386 

Textile Inspirations; Metropolitar 
Museum of Art, April, 248 

That Professional Look; 
Smith. February, 92 

This is Homemaking; Harriet Larson. 


March, 170 


Margaret 
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Thomas, Almeda; Turn-About is Fair 
Play. Oct. 601 

Three For One; Florence Fallgatter. 
Oct. 599 

Tick Tock Step—A Fashion Review; 
Mary B. Kirkham. May, 328 

Tiefel, Lucile T.; What Every Home 
Economist Should Know About 
Public Relations. Jan, 16 

Traditional Lenten and Easter Breads; 
Lily Haxworth Wallace. March, 183 

Turner, Marilyn A.; Did You Ever See 
a Dream Working? Oct. 604 

Turn-About is Fair Play; 
Thomas. Oct, 601 


Almeda 


U 


Uncle Sam’s Cook Books; Lawton W. 
Luther. March, 184 
Understanding Our 
Noble. March, 165 
The University Nutrition Class in the 
Community; Jessie Craig Obert and 
Eloise Smith Rice. Oct, 615 
Using Parchment in_ the 
Saucepan; Elvera H. Nelson. Nov. 


702 


Neighbors; Ann 


Pressure 


V 


Valuable School Lunch Foods From 
USDA; Claire W. Kallock, Oct. 617 

Vose, Beverly; Simplification of House- 
hold Tasks. Dec. 738 


W 


Wallace, Lily Haxworth; Canned Foods 
Give Food Value. Jan. 37 
Canned Meats Are Good. Oct, 616 
Canning Preview. April, 259 
Desserts Using Canned Fruits. Feb. 
106 
Fill Up Those Glasses. June, 410 
Holiday Entertaining. Dec. 744 
Modern Canning. May, 336 
Pickles and Relishes, Sept. 472 
Poultry Pointers. Nov. 684 
Save That Bread, Jan. 37 
Traditional Lenten and Easter Breads. 
March, 183 
Washing Machine Survey; Helen Eck- 
hoff. Mar. 176 
We Build Our Home; Robbie P. Boh- 
len. Nov. 668 
We Help People; Mary G, Phillips and 
Amelia D. Bielaski. Jan. 15 
Wedgwood Pottery; Brooklyn Museum 
Exhibit, June, 402 
Weight Control in the Shopping Bag; 
Anne Williams-Heller. Nov. 683 
Welch, Frances; Frozen, Fresh and 
Canned Fruits. Sept. 476 
A Well Groomed Mind; Mary Brown. 
Feb. 91 
What a College Girl Sheuld Know To 
be a Good Waitress; Eva F, Mont- 
gomery. April, 260 
What Do You Know About Dinner- 
ware?; Ellen Fleming. February, 97 
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What Every Home Economist Should 
Know About Public Relations; Isa- 
bella McQuesten and Lucile T. Tiefel. 
Jan. 16 

What’s Going On in Foods; Evelyn 
Platt. Jan. 46; Feb. 118; March, 
196; April, 272; May, 342; June, 
418; Sept. 482; Oct. 624 

What’s Going On in Foods; Patricia 
Appleyard. Nov. 690; Dec, 748 

What’s Going On in the Home; Evelyn 
Platt. Jan. 48; Feb. 120; March, 
204; April, 276; May, 346; June, 
422; Sept. 486 

What’s Going On in the Home; Lois 
Cook. Oct. 626; Nov. 694; Dec. 750 

What’s Going On in Textiles; Rajean 
M. Codish. Jan. 50; Feb, 122; March, 
200; April, 278; May, 348; June, 
426; Sept. 490; Oct. 628; Nov. 692; 
Dec, 754 

What’s New in Pressure Saucepans? 
Sept. 504 

What’s Wrong with Being a Mother?; 
Betty Kramer Duncan, May, 315 

Williams-Heller, Anne; Weight Control 
in the Shopping Bag. Nov. 683 

Wilmot, Jennie; Students Demonstrate 
Kitchen Improvement. Dec. 739 

Wilson, Marie R.; Evaluation Tech- 
nique for Meal Management. March, 
182 

Wilson, Marion Ball; Dolls are My 
Hobby. April, 244 

Winning Definitions of Home _ Eco- 
nomics. June, 385 

Woodland Table Decorations; Helen S. 
Sharpe. Sept. 468 

Writing Ethics; Ivol Spafford. June, 
387 


Y 


Young Folks Go to Summer School in 
Florida; Marion Barclay. Dec, 730 
Your Professional Organizations — 

1948; Jan, 18 
Your Afternoon Face; Mary Brown. 
Sept. 464 


Worth Knowing About: 

The Agricultural Research Center. Oct. 
648 

Allergy Recipes. Jan. 55 

A.S.M.T, Standards on Textile Materi- 
als. May 308 

The Betty Crocker Guide to Easy Iron- 
ing. March, 216 

A Bibliography of Dietetic Careers. 
May, 364 

Card Weaving. March, 216 

Care and Repair of the House. May, 
364 

Closets and Storage Space. May, 364 

The College Budget Calendar. Oct. 650 

Cook Book in Braille. Nov. 711 

Cooking for Two or Fifty. Nov. 711 

Decorating with Rayon Fabrics, March, 
216 

Easy-to-build Kitchen Cabinets. 
364 


May, 


Fabrics, May, 308 

Farmhouse Plans. May, 364 

Fireplace and Chimneys. May, 366 

A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide. 
Sept. 520 

The Food Dollar. Sept. 519 

Food for Families with School Children. 
Sept. 520 

Getting the Most of Your Servel. Feb. 
76 

Going to School in War Devastated 
Countries, Feb. 76 

Growing Annual Flowering Plants. May, 
366 

Home Heating. May, 308 

Home Loans Under the GI Bill of 
Rights. May, 364 

How To Judge a House. May, 364 

Infant Care, Jan. 55 

Keeping up with Teen-Agers. Jan. 55 

Landscaping the Farmhouse. May, 366 

Learn to Crochet. Nov, 711 

Let’s Find Out About It. May, 364 

Measuring Home Management. June, 
428 

Min-A-Kitchen Sets. Oct. 650 

Modernizing Farmhouses. May, 366 

The New Junior College, June, 428 

Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and 
Personnel Work in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. June, 428 

Old Age Insurance for 
Workers. June, 424 

Nutrition for You. Jan. 55 

Painting, Repairs and Utilities. May, 
366 

Peanut and Peanut 
Oct. 648 

Planning Your Farmstead Wiring and 
Lighting. May, 366 

Prenatal Care. Jan. 55 

Recipes—Lake Trout and White Fish. 
Sept. 519 

Report on the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, 1947. Sept. 520 

The Road to Good Nutrition. Feb, 76 

A Serviceability Study Comparing An 
All Cotton Chambray with a Cham- 
bray of Cotton Warp and Viscose 
Filling. March, 216 

Soy Flour Idea Book. Feb. 76 

Speaking to Youth. June, 428 

Teaching Kit for Grades. March, 216 

To the Teen’s Taste. March, 216 

Toys for Home and School. May, 364 

200 Ways to Alter a Dress, Nov. 711 

Vacuum Cleaners, March, 216 

Vitamin and Mineral Content of Cer- 
tain Foods. May, 364 

The Wearing Qualities of Wool Serge. 
June, 428 

The Wheel of Good Eating. Sept. 518 


Women’s Preferences Amond Selected 
Textile Products. March, 216 

Wool in the United States. May, 308 

Your Child From One to Six. Jan. 55 

Your Farmhouse, How to Plan Re- 
modeling. May, 366 


Your Farmhouse, Planning the Bath- 
room, May, 364 


Household 
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Please send me the material checked below: 


1. Armour Consumer Service PHE 12-48 Pages 722-723 
Please send me absolutely free: 
trated, Quick-Frozen, Table-Dressed Poultry Guide containing 
cooking methods and carving chart. b.—Reprints for stu- 
dent notebooks of the picture demonstration on “How To 
Roast Quick-Frozen Poultry.” 








2. The Best Foods, Inc. Cover 3 
Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new 
recipe booklet on real mayonnaise cookery. Quantity limited 

to 25 copies. 
3. Church & Dwight Page 756 
Please send me the following—-FREE: a——copies Text Book 
for Teachers only. b——copies Student Folders. c——copies 


Recipe Book. 
4. Fruit Dispatch Company H.E. Dept. P-128 Page 719 


Please send me -— reprints of Chiquita Banana’s Cream 
Pie Recipe. 





5. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. Cover 2 
——TI want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please 
send FREE copy of “Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas 
Ranges.” 

6. Gillum Book Company Page 764 
a. “Master Recipe” Cards, 1 set 75c, b——Each in a metal 
box, $1.25. e——KEach in a cardboard box, $1.00. 

7. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. — 728 
Please send new student circulars (quantity indicated) : - 
WHEN TO USE EACH OF THE FOUR HOUSEHOLD W AX 
PRODUCTS. b-——-WAX HOUSEKEEPING SCHEDULE 
FOR THE LIVING ROOM. c. ——Also send——copy of new 
bulletin, “Care of Floors.” d—Information about free 
booking of 16-mm sound movie. e.——Information about 
home economists’ discount on new Johnson’s Wax Beauti- 
flor Electric Polisher. 

8. Kellogg Company Page 751 





Please send me copies of the Rice Krispies Marshmal- 
low Squares leaflet containing basic recipe, 10 flavor varia- 
tions, 5 ways to serve. See page 751. 


9. Lakeside Publishing Company September Page 580 
a.— History of Home Economics—should be in every school. 
Price $1.50. b. Creative Careers—valuable for selecting 
vocational occupation. Price 40c. Enclosed $—— 





10. Liveright Publishing Corp. ’ Page 755 
Please send me Nelle Weymouth Link’s new book, “Stitching 
for Style.” Price $1.50. 


11. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 721 
Please send me a.—copies of quarterly bulletin, “Morsels 
of Interest.”  b. copies of Cookie Patterns. 


12. Procter & Gamble, H.E. Dept. Page 717 
For classroom use, please send me——reprints of the 
Crisco ad on page 717, which features “6 Sure Steps to Good 
Deep-Frying.” 








13. Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 749 
——Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan. 


Ba ee SIO, aaa ins ei cc censcevecceveter 
Number of Pupils Taught........ Girls.... Boys.... 


Total Money Enclosed ...........ceeceeceseees 12/48 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 








For 1949 


Your Classroom Needs 


THE HISTORY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Profusely Illustrated: Substantially Bound: 
Attractively Printed 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Your library is not complete without a copy of this 
great book—the only up-to-date history of Home 
Economics in America. 


Price $1.50 


PIONEERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
by Flora Rose 
The memories of a true pioneer in Home 


Economics. 
Price 50c* 


CREATIVE CAREERS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


by Hazel T. Craig 
A New, Revised, Expanded Edition of This 
Well Known Student Guide to Vocational 
Opportunities. 


Price 40c 


HISTORIC COSTUME CHART 


Approximately 50”x11”, printed two sides. 
Egyptian through Roman: Saxon through 
Gothic: Renaissance through Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: Directoire through 1890: Gay Nineties 
through 1947. Fully illustrated with details of 
headdress, shoes, accessories, monograms. 


Price 50c* 


PERIOD FURNITURE CHARTS 
by Hazel T. Craig 


35"x11" Charts folded to 8/"xI1", suitable for either 
notebook or bulletin board use. These charts com- 
posed of pen and ink illustrations, visualize English, 
French and American period furniture. 


Price 50c* 


* Starred items, 10 or more, 25c 


Index to December Advertisers 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


BEST FOODS 


CROSLEY DIV., AVCO MANUFACTURING CORP. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 

HASEROT COMPANY 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 

JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 

SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 














Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 


Please send me the items checked above for which | enclose 
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School 
Street 











“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
EACH in a METAL box—$1.25 
EACH in a CARDBOARD BOX—$1.00 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


























LABORATORY WORK can be So Confusing. It’s Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! So little time to do so much, that it makes 
Good Teaching difficult. MASTER RECIPES make teaching easy! 


These Sixty Master Recipes Are Authentic 
Every recipe has been checked by Dr. Hazel K. Rockow in 


her Home Economics Foods classes in New York City. They 
follow ALL the latest scientific methods of food selection and 


preparation. 
Each Master Recipe Includes 

I. Accurate proportions and measurements of ingredients. 

II. Detailed ‘‘Methods of Procedure,” step by step. 

III. Itemized PRINCIPLES: OF COOKERY that epply to each 
recipe and procedure. 

IV. FIVE to TEN variations of each recipe, with proportions 
and ingredients. 

Vv. A CELLOPHANE COVER so the recipe card may be used 
in the laboratory. 

Master Recipes Go With Any Food Text 

Since the MASTER RECIPES are selected to include ALL of 
the usual Foods Lessons covered by any standard text they may 
be used to supplement any foods text. 

ORDER MASTER RECIPES FOR YOUR FOODS CLASSES 
TODAY! They wiil be in the mail within twenty-four hours 
after your order is received. 


Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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YOUR HOME MANAGEMENT CLASSES will 
quickly appreciate how much lustrous 
beauty wax imparts to floors, furniture, or- 
naments and picture frames. But the use 
of wax is so much more than just a beauty : 
treatment—itis actually an efficient method 
of housekeeping. 


FOR EXAMPLE, the durable shield of wax 
guards the surface from dust and dirt. 
Things wear longer . . . are easier to keep 
shining-clean. You have doubtless heard 
the saying ‘“‘a waxed home is a clean home, 
and a clean home is a healthful one.” You 
may wish to remind your students of this 
important benefit from the wax method of 
housekeeping. 





AS YOU KNOW, wax is nature’s own pro- 
tective armor. The apple wears a wax 
shield, as does the lovely gardenia. And 
down through the ages man has learned 
more and more uses for wax. Blended into 
its present, easy-to-use form, Johnson’s Wax 
guards the beauty and durability of many, 
many things in millions of American homes. 


FOR FURTHER IDEAS on the uses of wax, 
send for the free booklet, ‘“Teacher’s Hand- 
book on Home Care and Conservation by 
the Modern Wax Method.” A new, inter- 
esting wall chart and a movie are also avail- 
able for the asking. 














FREE! **Teacher’s Hand- 


book on Home Care and Con- 
servation by the Modern Wax 
Method”... specially designed, 
helpful booklet for use in your 
classrooms. Send the coupon on 
page 64 for your FREE copy. 
















Popular Movie available also. “Beauty for 
Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom 
showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. 
sound. Write for FREE showing dates for your 
school. See page 64 coupon section. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., 
Dept. PH-18. Racine, Wisconsin 


$. C. Johnson & Son, Lid., Brantford, Canada 







a 4 ") 
JOHNSON/‘S* WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream, Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


* Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
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Morning Moods... ty Kew Kuxer 
All aglow 


about a luncheon date with 
that fascinating new man? 


Don't forget 


you have to work all morning 

first! Stoke up on a good break- 
fast! Don't spoil your sparkle 

by “midmorning let-down"! 





i 


Ral 


oe. 


) 


To help agirl 


'sparkle"all day |” 











A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
° stance. , Tender. On of Corn Toasties with milk and 
: (AY sugar supplies 210 calories and 
extra - th in 14 lO% of the protein**required 
' daily by an adult! 20% of the 
calcium ...5.6% of theiron... 
17% of the thiamine...and 4% 
of the niacin! ** 


., & Corn Toasties (10z), milk (40z), sugar (1 tsp.) 
*** Protein based on 70g., niacin based on [5 mg. 


EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
S or restored +o WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
a? important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 
POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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A MOST IMPORTANT TEEN-AGE LESSON | 


Teen agers are learning more about the importance of a good 
breakfast than ever before: in their own youth magazines, in teen- 
age group activities, in Community Better Breakfast Programs, 
and in family discussions at home. Home Economics teachers 
have played an important part in stimulating this movement for 
better breakfast habits. They know that while the child up to 
teen age is given a good breakfast, that in teen-age life there is 
a definite tendency to neglect breakfast as a meal. In a recent 
survey of 41,000 students, about half of them ate a poor breakfast 
or none at all, while the other half ate a fair to good breakfast 
and these students said they enjoyed it and felt better the rest 
of the day. In homes where breakfast was served, over half of 
them ate breakfast as a family meal. 

The Tested Breakfast Unit will help you teach this important 


Tea ech ers! 4 s, lesson to all teen agers. 
Send for this FREE a 
Tested Teaching Unit 





To Help You Dramatize 
the Breakfast Lesson 


The breakfast lesson can be cor- 
related in many classroom activ- 
ities during the semester as indi- 
cated below. All of these subjects 
are covered fully in the Teacher’s 
Source Book. 


Informal Breakfast Parties 

Good Breakfasts the Year ’Round 

Family Breakfast in Coffee- 
Making Time 

School Assembly Breakfast 
Programs 

Good Breakfast Displays 

The American Breakfast 


New Breakfast Recipes 


Aha. e Student Breakfast Survey 
L 
Y haf ca 


Flies 
“ 


THIS TESTED BREAKFAST UNIT 
srastinenendaanctl CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1Nc. 


1 Wall Chart shown above, size 22” x 17” 
1 72-page Teacher's Source Book A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
1 U. S. Gov't Meal Pattern Chart, size 20” x 2512” the betterment of national nutrition. 
20 Student's Notebook Folders 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CHRUITA BANANA says. 


Wiened . Good 
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HAM BANANA ROLLS 


x 









Howl make "HAM BANANA ROUS” 


6 thin slices boiled ham 6 firm bananas, peeled 
prepared mustard cheese sauce 


Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


Spread each slice of ham lightly with mustard. Wrap a 
slice of the prepared ham around each banana. Place in a 
buttered shallow baking pan and pour cheese sauce over 
bananas. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, 
or until bananas are tender . . . easily pierced witha fork. 
o Six servings. 

Serve hot with cheese sauce from the pan poured over 
each roll. 





Gan \ 1% tablespoons butter %, cup milk 
CHEESE 1% tablespoons flour 12 cups grated American cheese 
Ce Melt butter, add flour and stir until smooth. Stir in milk 


x! slowly. Add cheese and cook, stirring constantly until 
~ sauce is smooth and thickened. Makes about 1 cup sauce. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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CA BAN 
— A SAYS: 


pin ae brakgade— 
FLAKES and BAN ANAS 


with a prea 


start the day 
d value an 


extraordinary foo 


cup+) crispy comm flakes 


1 ounce qi 
) whole milk 


4 ounces (2 cup 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 
(an average serving) 
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Hiusrlo make PEACH BANANA; FAN SALAD 


1 large individual serving 


Ye peach Berry or cherry 
Lettuce 1 ripe banana 
Salad greens 


Place peach half or other fruit or berries into a crisp 
lettuce leaf and arrange at back of salad plate. Garnish 
with berry. Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 3 slices 
and place across front of salad plate. Spread slices open to 
resemble a fan. Garnish with crisp watercress or other 
salad greens. 


Serve with a sweet or tart dressing. 





USE FULLY RIPE BANANA.... YELLOW PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN 


Home Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, N. R., New York 6, N. Y. 
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PEACH BANANA FAN SALAD 


Hons Tle make PEACH BANANA FAN SALAD 


1 large individual serving 


peach Berry or cherry 
Lettuce 1 ripe banana 
Salad greens 


Place peach half or other fruit or berries into a crisp 
lettuce leaf and arrange at back of salad plate. Garnish 
with berry. Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 3 slices 
and place across front of salad plate. Spread slices open to 
resemble a fan. Garnish with crisp watercress or other 
salad greens. 


Serve with a sweet or tart dressing. 





USE FULLY RIPE BANANA.... YELLOW PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN 


Home Economics Dept., FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Pier 3, N. R., New York 6, N.Y. 
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1 ounce (1 cup+) crispy corm flakes as 
4 ounces (v2 cup) whole milk YY) , 
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1 teaspoon" sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 
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is Sugar? 


Just what are the constituents of commercial and 
household products of the sugar industry as they reach 
the market? The answer is of particular interest to 
dieticians and home economists. 

Today, scientists are seeking to evaluate sugar’s 
role as a combining agent for the human diet. They are 
now engaged in establishing the vitamin and mineral 
content of various grades of sugar and molasses. 


From preliminary reports it is evident that raw sugar 


juices are not a naturally rich source of vitamins. 
Another interesting finding is that brown sugar con- 
tains from three to four times as much mineral as raw 
sugar, since mineral matter is concentrated in the re- 
fining process. 

Information about this phase of the Foundation’s 
research program and an outline of projects in physi- 
ology, medicine, chemistry, biology and food tech- 


nology are available on request. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y, 





December 1948 
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The Only Unbiased Buying Guide 
to All the Features Smart Cooks Want! 


4 
SMART COOKS KNOW 


GAS has got tt / 











CALORIC 
ESTATE HEATROLA SGE-ACORN 
GAFFERS & SATTLER SGE-ORIOLE 
GLENWOOD SPARK 

GRAND TAPPAN 
HARDWICK UNIVERSAL 
MAGIC CHEF WEDGEWOOD 
MOORE'S WESTERN HOLLY 
OCCIDENTAL 

ODIN BEAUTYRANGE In Canada 
O'KEEFE & MERRIT CLARE BROS. 
QUALITY MOFFAT 


Now Available for LP-Gas For complete details on “CP” 
requirements, consult your gas 
y, or write— 








v 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 60 cos: 42nd street, New York 17, N. ¥. 








